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Teaching Religion in War Time---After 


One 


CHARLES 


Speaking as one who teaches religion in 
a school which requires no courses in re- 
ligion for graduation, but where only those 
who desire such courses elect them, I must 
confess that the most serious problem that 
I have to meet is that of getting any stu- 
dents to whom I may teach religion. So 
far, enrollment has not suffered as much as 
I had confidently expected it to, but it seems 
inevitable that as we get more deeply into 
the war and increasing numbers of men are 
taken into the armed services, our classes 
must become smaller. In our school we do 
not get many Freshmen, and only a few 
Sophomores, in the religion courses. The 
greater number are of the Junior and Senior 
years. But two things are happening to 
those in the upper classes. Either they are 
dropping out of school or are taking as their 
elective courses such subjects as are recom- 
mended by the army and navy to fit them for 
service in the war. Thus far this has af- 
fected chiefly the men, but that picture is 
changing. 

We have now announced courses of all 
sorts to prepare women for participation in 
the war effort, courses for laboratory tech- 
nicians, physical, chemical and_ biological ; 
courses in office management, personnel, sec- 
retarial, recreation and social work, and 
foreign language translation. How many 
will take them we have no way of know- 
ing, but one thing we do know is that in- 
creasing numbers of women will be drawn 
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into them, and religion is not included. It 
is not difficult on the basis of these facts 
to foresee days ahead when a good many 
of our courses may have to be withdrawn 
temporarily at least for lack of students. 
What then of the teacher of religion? 

With the increase of enrollment in some 
departments, and the increasing number of 
faculty men who are being called into 
service either military or specialized 
civilian types of service, and the lack of 
graduate students to man the laboratories 
and teach some of the beginning classes, 
some of us may find ourselves ere long 
teaching something else besides religion for 
the duration. It is a fact that our faculty 
has been surveyed to discover in what other 
fields than our own we might possibly be 
able to help out. Our school is almost cer- 
tain to be one of the schools chosen by the 
government to which men in uniform in 
considerable numbers will be sent by the 
army and navy. And they will not take re- 
ligion courses. Of that we may be sure. 
Somehow, preparation for war and religion 
just do not seem to fit together, even to 
people who are not in the least pacifist in 
their thinking. 

But supposing we have some students to 
teach, how shall we teach religion in war 
time? Undoubtedly the answer one gives 
will depend on how he conceives of his task 
as a teacher of religion. If as in my own 
case as a university teacher of religion, 
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where I get all kinds of religions, and none, 
represented in my classes, the instructor 
feels that it is his business not to in- 
doctrinate or propagandize for a given point 
of view, but to present as fairly and as 
objectively as he can the subject matter of 
his various courses, the answer will not be 
the same as in the case of one who con- 
ceives of his task as that of indoctrination. 
In considering the question as to teach- 
ing religion in war time, it would seem to 
me worth while first of all to say that one 
of our most serious problems is one shared 
by teachers of every other kind of course, 
especially those in the humanities and social 
sciences, namely the attitude of students, 
especially men, but by no means only men, 
best expressed in the classic phrase “what 
the heck.” Somehow, English composition 
and ancient history and sociology and the 
history of religion just do not seem very 
important when one is faced by the im- 
minent prospect of having to leave it, pos- 
sibly within the term, or the year, or almost 
certainly before graduation, and face the 
possibility of death on some distant field of 
a global war. Nor do these things seem 
very important to the girl who has had her 
plans for marriage broken by enforced mili- 
tary service, or who is weighing the de- 
sirability of snatching a little happy married 
life before the inevitable separation which 
may mean forever. These subjects would 
not seem very important to me, I am sure, 
and I cannot feel reproachful toward a 
starry-eyed co-ed who I sometimes sus- 
pect is thinking of him while trying to ap- 
pear absorbed in the words of wisdom fall- 
ing from my lips. On the whole I must 
say that I am amazed at how well many of 
them do under the circumstances. Certain- 
ly, if we are to get the attention of students 
now, whether teaching religion or some- 
thing else, we have got to make our courses 
interesting as never before, and in so far 
as possible vital to the present experiences 
through which students are passing. 
Obviously, the subject matter of most 
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courses will be no different from peace time. 
At least in my own department we have 
not added anything to our offerings, nor so 
far have we omitted courses ordinarily 
given. I think I could give a very interest- 
ing and profitable two-hour course for a 
quarter or semester on Religion and War, 
in which we could go into the way various 
religions have faced the problem of war at 
different stages of their history. But I have 
the strong suspicion that it would never get 
by the curriculum committee which must 
pass on all new courses, for the attitude 
would be almost certainly that such a course 
would do nothing to build the morale of 
students for the present war. It would be 
generally supposed that such a course would 
tend to make pacifists of students, or at 
least to raise moral questions in their minds 
which would make them something less than 
wholehearted supporters of war. Whatever 
we do must therefore be done for the most 
part within the framework of our present 
courses. I would be extremely interested in 
hearing of any new courses that have been 
introduced. 


One thing which I think we must keep 
steadily in mind is that, however much the 
war may absorb the immediate attention of 
students and teachers, we are not preparing 
our students so much for war as for a 
normal peace-time way of life. The war 
may last one, two, three or more years, but 
the hope of the world ultimately is not in 
learning how to make war but how to live 
under peace time conditions so that succes- 
sive wars may not have to come. Ours is 
one of the fields which must take the longer 
look and not be stampeded into serving 
merely the present war emergency. For 
the most part therefore, I believe that teach- 
ers of religion in war time should go on 
teaching very much as they were in peace 
time, patiently and with all scholarly skill 
and interest leading their students into a 
mastery of the necessary factual material 
involved in a knowledge of, understanding 
and, therefore, appreciation of the particu- 
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lar phase of religion which they are attempt- 
ing to teach. 

Of course, there will come occasions when 
the material will have a direct bearing upon 
the present situation and greatly illuminate 
it. Such occasions no competent teacher 
will fail to make use of. I recall that in 
the normal course of things, with no pre- 
vision of what was coming—nobody had 
any previon of it, least of all the officers 
charged with the defense of Pearl Harbor, I 
was set to lecture in my course on the Lit- 
erature of the World’s Religions at nine- 
thirty on Monday, Dec. 8th, on the sacred 
literature of Japan. We had all sat glued 
to our radios almost continuously from the 
time when our favorite Sunday afternoon 
program had been interrupted with the in- 
credible news that the Japanese had attack- 
ed Pearl Harbor. I do not believe my 
students will forget that day’s discussion. 
What I said I cannot repeat here, but that 
it was made an occasion for an under- 
standing of the psychology of the Japanese 
people, which psychology we must under- 
stand if in post-war days we are to live in 
the world peaceably with the Japanese, I 
can state. 

One cannot of course teach the history of 
religions without running into questions al- 
most any day which impinge upon the war. 
How treat of Hinduism without touching 
the desire of India for freedom and the 
Hindu-Moslem conflict which is a crucial 
point in the British unwillingness to yield 
to nationalist India’s claims, or how avoid 
the underlying principles involved in Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s unique use of soul force in 
place of violence? How treat of Eastern 
and colonial peoples without reckoning with 
the insistent demand for a new deal for 
them in the post-war world? Or how in 
a course in the teaching of Jesus avoid 
questions that bear directly on the Chris- 
tian’s attitudes toward war or toward the 
economic and social questions that lie at 
the root of wars? Or how in the study of 
the history of the Hebrew people can one 


fail to find innumerable situations which 
have some bearing on our present struggle, 
the Babylonian captivity and the removal 
of populations in Europe to new sections, 
for example. 

But the question arises, just what use is 
to be made of such things? Are religion 
courses or indeed any others to be used 
consciously by the teacher as a means of 
inculcating the war spirit on the one hand 
or, as might quite as easily be done on 
some occasions, a hatred of war and the 
spirit of pacifism. Here arises of course, 
the fundamental question as to the right 
of the instructor to use his class room to 
promote his own peculiar ideas with ref- 
erence to any subject which may be in- 
volved in teaching his courses. I, for ex- 
ample, am a pacifist. Shall I attempt to 
make pacifists through my teaching? My 
colleague is all out for war. Shall he use 
his class room to stir up the war spirit in 
his pupils? 

I can only state my own position, and 
many others will not agree with me, doubt- 
less. I do not believe in education as in- 
doctrination. Certainly not at the college 
level, even in war time. There may be and 
doubtless are times and places for indoc- 
trination. I engage in it freely on some oc- 
casions. I do not believe in it in the class 
room. I do not mean thereby to say that 
a professor has no right to express an opin- 
ion. On the contrary, in these days, I rather 
think it is incumbent upon him to let it 
be known what his point of view is. I free- 
ly tell my students that I am a pacifist, but 
I deliberately attempt to state as well and 
carefully as possible other points of view 
which are held, without a personal opinion, 
on a matter in discussion. I am a suffici- 
ently incorrigible liberal to believe that stu- 
dents ought to be exposed to both sides of a 
question and then to make up their own 
minds. If they come to my office as many 
do and want to talk more about the ques- 
tions and are evidently desirous of getting 
my own reasons for my position, I feel 
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perfectly free to give them, and without 
apologies. 

I have personally found the term paper 
one of the best ways of letting students work 
out their own ideas with reference to some 
of these problems. First of all, I let the 
student select his own topic, but always in 
consultation with myself, and sometimes 
there are several conferences on the matter 
before he has finished. One of my best 
term papers last year was by a brilliant 
student, a pacifist, who undertook to trace 
and evaluate Reinhold Niebuhr’s various at- 
titudes toward war. Another studied Chris- 
tian Pacifism, several have traced the chang- 
ing attitudes of the church to war, several 
have written on the relations of Japan’s 
religion to her present international policies. 
Some have written on Mr. Gandhi and his 
ideals, with especial reference to the struggle 
of India for freedom. 

They have not all come out of their 
studies with the point of view which I hold 
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by any means, but the conferences which 
they have occasioned with the instructor 
have given abundant opportunity for the 
instructor to help the student see the vari- 
ous angles from which the problem must be 
viewed. After that he must, of course, make 
up his own mind. On the whole, I should 
say that probably the instructor’s best chance 
to help students find their way through this 
difficult time is through the personal con- 
ferences which are sure to develop if the 
instructor makes his subject live, and lets it 
be known that he is available for conference 
with all those who wish to consult him. Con- 
ferences that begin at a purely academic 
level have a way of slipping off into the 
deeper areas where the students’ own real 
problems chiefly lie, and it is here that the 
teacher can most effectively help the student 
to make an adjustment to the difficult and 
often tragic demands which the world at 
war today makes upon our student youth. 
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The Best Possible World 
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EIBNIZ TAUGHT THAT this world is the 
best possible one. Voltaire, on read- 
ing Leibniz, wrote a book called Can- 

dide, in which he observed that certain in- 
efficient admirals in this best of possible 
worlds had been executed with the avowed 
purpose of encouraging the others. Voltaire 
entertained the odd opinion that better 
ways of encouraging the survivors might 
have been found than that of shooting half 
of all the admirals on hand. He did not 
admire the purge, which has since become 
gruesomely popular. 

Leibniz, however, had not tried to prove 
that all men were morally perfect. He had 
recognized human sin, and had declined to 
blame God for it. He had insisted that 
neither God’s foreknowledge nor the pre- 
established harmony that God _ planned 
among all the monads in any way involved 
him in responsibility for human sin. 
Knowledge does not cause the event known, 
whether the knowledge be before, after, or 
during the event. God is no more respon- 
sible for our future sins which he fore- 
knows than he is for our past sins which he 
remembers in his post-knowledge. 

The point, then, was not that in the best 
of possible worlds everything is perfect. 
He did not even try to show that the world 
as a whole is perfect. All he meant to as- 
sert was that this is the best possible world 
or—to use one of his neat and exact coin- 
ages—the best of compossible worlds. That 
is, this world is the best combination of the 
elements that must enter into any world. 

He had no trace of the heartless disre- 
gard for human suffering that William 
James ascribes to him; what moved Leib- 
niz was, rather, a strong desire to take God 
seriously and logically. A God, he rea- 
soned, will always do the best that can be 
done. Leibniz was naively astonished at 


people “who believe that God only half ob- 
serves [the rules of wisdom] . . . and does 
not choose the best.” He can hardly con- 
ceive “that there are authors who hold that 
God could do better.” The view of those 
“authors” impugns the divine goodness; 
if God’s wisdom knows the best, Leibniz 
reasons that God’s good will must always 
choose it. 


These reasonings of Leibniz are quite 
irrelevant to much of our modern intel- 
lectual life. Faith in the best possible is 
not of the slightest importance to the science 
of physics, for example, except in a highly 
restricted sense. Physics, of course, is a 
theory of motion, and should indeed be the 
best possible—the most accurate, most em- 
pirical, best tested—theory that it is pos- 
sible to formulate. But physics contains no 
propositions about the best possible char- 
acter, the best possible beauty, or the best 
possible worship. The best possible, in 
Liebniz’s sense of the most valuable or 
the noblest, is also quite irrelevant to chem- 
istry and astronomy, and even to history, 
anthropology, sociology, economics, and 
psychology. All that descriptive sciences 
require is the best possible exposition of 
their facts. When a pure scientist talks 
about physics or history, he omits all words 
about better or worse; when he talks about 
better or worse he speaks as a philosopher 
or a man of religious faith or a moralist. 
No man can afford to spend his whole life 
as an objective scientist, forgetting that 
he is an individual person to whom values 
are important, as well as a member of the 
human race, whose destiny at present is 
trembling in the balance. 


In every human soul there is something 
of Leibniz—something of yearning and 


1Théodicée, par. 43. 
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faith. We all dream of a better world. 
There is, we are sure in our highest 
moments, a best that is really possible. Faith 
in a possible best as well as a best possible 
is the guiding star of the true statesman, 
as well as of prophet and poet. It is not 
merely an idealist like Plato who makes the 
Good the foundation of the state ; the Magna 
Charta, the Compact in the Mayflower, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tions of the United States, of China, of 
Mexico, of Russia, and of many other lands, 
are witnesses that builders of society have 
dreamed of the best. No dream has been 
wholly fulfilled. Some dreams, like that of 
the Treaty of Versailles, turn out to be 
nightmares. Men keep on dreaming. 

The great men who make and mold states, 
however, would be nothing but dreamers 
without the co-operation of millions of citi- 
zens who also seek for the best possible— 
as workers, as voters, as soldiers, as pacifists, 
as home-makers and builders. The ideal of 
the best possible concerns every human 
being who cares about the future of human- 
ity, no matter what his specialized inter- 
ests may be. The interpretation and appli- 
cation of that ideal is the special business 
of educators, in particular of religious edu- 
cators. It would be hard to state the pur- 
pose of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors more exactly than to define it as 
a better understanding of the best possible 
world, and a more active participation in 
its realization. Teachers of religion are 
teachers of devotion to the best. 

A skeptical objector might here urge that, 
if God has already made this the best of 
possible worlds, there is no special point in 
the efforts of teachers to improve such a 
world. A perfect circle cannot be made 
more circular; efforts to improve it result 
only in distortion. But who told the objec- 
tor that the best of possible worlds is a fin- 
ished world, with no goals for activity and 
no possibility of improvement? Who 


thinks that today’s best possible is the same 
as tomorrow’s best? 
world in 


The best world is a 


which there are inexhaustible 
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tasks, with always more to do. In a world 
of change today’s situation and tomorrow’s 
are different; for that reason, today’s best 
and tomorrow’s best will always be differ- 
ent. The skeptic can thus be shown to 
have a false idea of what is meant by the 
best possible. 

The Law of the Best Possible, for all 
moral beings—for God and for man alike 
—must take actual possibility as well as log- 
ical conceivability into account. Then it 
would read: All persons ought to will the 
best possible values in every situation. What 
is best for one situation will not be the best 
for another; but everywhere and always the 
law holds. Believers in a good God hold 
the faith that God and men alike are moral- 
ly bound by this law. 

The ideal of the best possible is relatively 
modest in comparison with the ideal of ab- 
solute and complete perfection; but even 
this modest ideal, this second best, this 
compromise with the brute facts of the hu- 
man and the cosmic situation, has in it 
man’s disturbing aspiration for the best. 
The Law of the Best Possible, after all, is 
not chiefly a law of compromise; it is a 
law of struggle and yearning. Do not ac- 
cent the best possible, but rather the best 
possible. Bestness is its meaning and sting. 
Is this law indeed the true law of man’s 
soul and of man’s God? Is it the supreme 
law of the universe? 

I 

The world today squarely challenges the 
best possible. The War is man’s revolt 
against the best. Not the best, not the tru- 
est, the noblest, the most honorable, the 
fairest, but the strongest and most destruc- 
tive is what war needs. Ideologies which 
repudiate all that Jewish and Christian faith 
holds dear engender and sustain the spirit 
of aggressive warfare; and, regardless of 
ideologies, war threatens the very existence 
of values at any level both by destroying 
persons in whom alone the good can be 
realized and by menacing the ordered so- 
ciety and the institutions which support 
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and cultivate values. The stern reality of 
war makes the pursuit of the best possible 
seem almost Utopian. 

Wherever man’s problems are too great 
for his powers, man despairs. The present 
War is both an effect and a cause of despair. 
Because Central Europe despaired, it 
turned to Fascism and Nazism; and because 
Fascism and Nazism have thought to con- 
quer despair by war, they have plunged the 
whole Continent into despair. Despair 
leads to desperation; desperation leads to 
disintegration. Man rushes on this down- 
ward path because he loses sight of the vi- 
sion of the best and thinks only of his dire 
predicament, like the man with the muck- 
rake in Pilgrim’s Progress. He who de- 
spairs will not pursue the best possible be- 
cause he feels that he cannot; he feels that 
the so-called best and those who talked 
about it have deceived him and left him to 
suffer. 

War is a realistic challenge to the best 
possible. Despair is an emotional challenge 
to it. Pessimism is a more calculating and 
intellectual challenge to the best. The pes- 
simist is one who has observed and tested 
life and concludes that the best that is possi- 
ble is not good, or at least is not good 
enough. There is so much pain, ennui, 
frustration, injustice, and chaos in the world 
that the few joys of life are fleeting and de- 
ceptive. Pessimism about the cosmos takes 
the form of atheism, although not all atheists 
are pessimists. The atheist has lost faith in 
the eternal power of the best possible as a 
redeeming reality beyond man. He has lost 
his grip on a transcendent God as control- 
ling man and nature and also on the imma- 
nence in man of any power not himself 
that makes for righteousness. 

Pessimism about man and the world may, 
however, come clothed in the garb of faith 
in the divine sovereignty. Man is a sin- 
ner, both original and actual, desperately 
wicked; he is a worm of the dust; there 
is no health in him; nature is under a curse. 
As Paul Althaus remarked in a lecture on 
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“Protestant Ethics” in Berlin in 1930, man’s 
best, even his complete obedience to the 
Kantian ethics, may be utterly evil in God’s 
eyes. Further, what man thinks is his 
worst, his complete disobedience to Kant’s 
ethics, may be quite acceptable in the eyes 
of God. There has always been a strange 
power in this faith that rests, as truly as 
does Bertrand Russell’s, on the firm founda- 
tion of unyielding despair. In Hitler days, 
such faith is doubtless welcome to some 
Nazi theologians, like Althaus. It may help 
them accommodate to human evil. In less 
extravagant terms it seems to some Ameri- 
cans to be a realistic picture of man’s plight 
and the source of his redemption. At its 
best, this faith rescues its confidence in a 
transcendent God by abandoning all confi- 
dence in his immanence in the human world. 
If atheism loses all contact with God, this 
exaggerated emphasis on divine sovereignty 
has lost its living grip on God’s immanence 
in experience and on God’s fatherhood. 
When these are imperiled, what is left of 
the faith by which Jesus lived? 

As a corollary of this excessive stress on 
divine sovereignty there comes an excess of 
pessimistic humility about man. Pride is 
thought of as the worst sin, and sin is 
regarded with almost morbid horror. This 
excess of humility is a further challenge 
to human aspiration to the best possible. 
If man is so utterly insignificant in the pres- 
ence of God as some believe, if sin infects 
and penetrates his whole being, there is 
hardly left to him a shred of self-respect 
which will allow him to say, “I will arise 
and go to my Father.” The revived doc- 
trine of total depravity means that man’s 
very longing for the best possible is con- 
demned from the start as the sinful desire 
of a sinful creature. The sense of man’s 
sonship to God, the sense of the infinite 
value of every soul, is lost and shrouded in 
theological fog. 

Along with war, despair, and pessimism 
there is today a strong current of irration- 
alism. Reason is challenged from many 
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quarters. Some empiricists view reason 
as static and abstract. Some theologians 
view it as a sinfully proud revolt against 
divine revelation. Some political leaders 
view it as contemptibly weak. This irra- 
tionalism results in part from a failure to 
be clear about what reason is. If reason be 
identified with formal logic, much of what 
the irrationalists say is true. Formal logic 
is static and abstract; to rely on it entirely 
is foolish, if not quite sinfully proud; and 
by itself it certainly is weak, although 
irrefutable. But if reason be what Plato 
and Hegel thought it to be, it is the mind’s 
synoptic view of the whole of its world. 
Irrationalists forget that it is the work of 
reason to consider every element in experi- 
ence, no matter how wild or chaotic it may 
be and to assign it to its place in the whole. 
Only a hopelessly irrational person would 
leave out of account the experiences to 
which the irrationalists appeal. The hope- 
less irrationalist is the one who has some 
experience of which he refuses to take ac- 
count; he refuses to relate it to anything 
else. The irrationalist has lost his grip on 
reason because he previously lost his grip 
on the unity of his mind and the relatedness 
of everything in it. As irrationalist, he 
doubts that there is any meaning to the best 
possible. 


All of these challenges to faith in the best 
may be traced to two sources: failure of 
love and failure of reason. The failure of 
love is especially revealed in the loss of the 
sense of divine immanence, divine Father- 
hood, and human sonship. The failure 
of reason is evident in war, despair, pessi- 
mism and irrationalism. Who knows but 
what love and reason are more nearly iden- 
tified than we thought? Love without rea- 
son is irresponsible, passionate, wild, dog- 
matic. Reason without love betrays itself 
because it does not take into account the 
highest possibilities of human nature. Love 
is not divine recklessness nor is reason cal- 
culating prudence. Love that does not 
love truth is not love; and reason that does 
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not tell the truth about love is not reason. 
At all events, he who is devoted to the best 
possible is committed to love and to reason, 
one and indivisible. 


II 


Having considered today’s challenge to 
the best possible, let us cast a brief pro- 
phetic glance at tomorrow’s challenge. The 
war will end, and what we call peace will 
ensue. We must cope with peace. We can- 
not cope with it by means of war or despair 
or pessimism, whether that pessimism arises 
from denial of God or from exaggeration of 
God’s sovereignty or from a humility that 
belittles man; nor can irrationalism cope 
with peace. These challenges to the best 
possible are challenges to the elementary 
conditions of human living and of human 
self-respect. 

When peace comes, what then? One thing 
is sure. After eighteen-year-olders have 
served in the armed forces, an unsettled 
world will be flooded with returning sol- 
diers who have been cheated of an education 
and of a start in normal living. They will 
be old before their time, and they will be 
the most illiterate generation spiritually 
and culturally that America has known. 
Such education as they have been allowed 
will have been education for death; they 
will have been permitted only the scientific 
knowledge that is essential for manipulation 
of the engines of destruction. They will be 
ripe for any propaganda that hits their 
fancy. Special interests will play on them. 
Unless those whose interest is in the com- 
mon welfare and the good life are super- 
humanly effective in the re-education and 
ntoral rehabilitation of these millions of 
men and women, America and the world 
will then be facing a future sorrier than war 
itself. 

Spiritually illiterate though millions will 
be, they will indeed come back technically 
skilled. While this is a dangerous situa- 
tion, it is also a hopeful one. David E. 
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Lilienthal of the T. V. A. has recently said 
that his task was to get his experts to work 
together. Each expert was sure his ap- 
proach was the best; economist, anthropol- 
ogist, social worker, geologist, engineer, 
churchman—each felt that his way was the 
only way to redeem the Tennessee Valley. 
Mr. Lilienthal was almost in despair at this 
Babel of experts, until he discovered that 
technical efforts can be unified if they spring 
from “a strong enough, exciting enough, 
unifying idea.” This experience of Mr. Lil- 
ienthal’s is itself exciting; but it needs to 
be checked by a further insight. It is not 
enough for human welfare that an idea be 
strong and exciting. The “National So- 
cialist World View” has those very merits. 
More is needed. The unifying idea should 
also be a true idea; and among true ideas, 
the best possible. If our educational and 
religious leadership can present an ideal on 
this level, the returning soldiers will re- 
spond. They will know the world’s need 
more keenly than we. But if religion has no 
more to offer than turkey suppers, Sunday 
movies and dances, and money-making de- 
vices, then the soldiers will turn away from 
religion in disgust, however good turkey 
may taste. Likewise they will turn away 
from a religion that rests on obscure theo- 
logical technicalities which cannot readily 
be translated into effective and generous 
living. 


III 


There are two words of great weight in 
the New Testament—Logos and Agape, 
“the Word” and “Love.” Logos is the 
word from which we derive logic ; and to the 
Greek mind, Logos meant reason, or reason- 
able expression. The function of a word is 
to convey meaning. Talleyrand’s quip that 
language is the art of concealing thought 
by means of words may have its application 
to the view of the Word held by theologians 
of irrationalism, under the influence of the 
passionate Kierkegaard ; but such twists and 
subtleties were foreign to the Greek mind 
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and to Biblical writers. When the Logos 
became flesh, it was the reason of God and 
the light of God, the glory and grace that 
come from truth. Agape is Christian love, 
love sacred, not profane; unselfish, sacrifi- 
cial redeeming love, greater than faith and 
greater than hope. The heart of the inter- 
pretation of God by New Testament writers 
is the Johannine teaching that God is the 
eternal Father in whom Logos and Agape 
are one. “God so loved the world that he 
gave his...Son;” the Son is the Logos. The 
Logos was in God and the Logos was God; 
and God is Agape. The Christian teaching 
is that the best possible being in the universe 
is compounded of reason and of love. Chris- 
tianity thus is in essence an affirmation that 
Greek philosophy was as truly a revelation 
of God as was Hosea’s prophetic insight. It 
is just as appropriate that philosophy and 
science should be an expression of Chris- 
tian civilization as that love should be the 
animating principle of Christian life. With- 
out Logos, love is blind; without love, 
Logos is empty. 

Let us first center our thought on the 
best possible world as a world of Logos. 
In a society in which Logos was supreme, 
no unreasonable demands would be made, 
but all reasonable demands would be met. 
In God, Logos is supreme eternally, but 
man is not God. For man, the divine reason 
is an ideal which cannot be completely ful- 
filled even when divine aid is constantly 
given and the time of endless life is avail- 
able. Nevertheless, the divine Logos is in 
every man. The light shines in darkness. 

Alexander Hamilton wrote in the Fed- 
eralist that if men were angels no govern- 
ment would be necessary. Perhaps he is 
right, although it would seem that even 
angels would need to exercise their Logos 
on the wisest ways of co-operating. But 
men are not angels, and Hamilton’s asser- 
tion is purely academic. Mortimer J. Adler 
in The Commonweal (October 10, 1942) 
made a somewhat more realistic observa- 
tion. If men were brutes, he said, no gov- 
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ernment would be possible. Men are, in 
fact, neither angels nor brutes; a cool 
observer, however, is much more likely to 
take them for brutes than for angels. But 
the cool observer cannot deny the fact that 
there is government among men; since there 
is, men cannot be wholly brutish. Even 
the worst government gleams with a spark 
of wisdom. 

Man is a rational animal. Despite his 
brute heredity and his brutal sins, he still 
has a mind. This classical view is not 
refuted by the plaintive lines of Jane Tay- 
lor: 


Though man a thinking being is defined, 

Few use the grand prerogative of mind ; 

How few think justly, of the thinking few! 

How many never think—who think they 
do. 


To say that man is a rational animal is 
not to say that man is always rational. It 
is not even to say that he is ever rational. 
It means only that he can be rational. There 
is in every man a potential thinker, a pos- 
sible truth-seeker. The best possible in 
man will be rational. It will be an exercise 
of Logos, and as such will be a co-operation 
between man’s reason and God’s. 

Since we live in an age in which tradi- 
tional definitions are being shattered, it is 
well to state precisely what we mean by 
reason. Logos, or reason or coherence, 
consists of four commands: (1) Be consis- 
tent; (2) Be systematic; (4) Be inclusive; 
and (4) Seek for the best possible. Be con- 
sistent is the command of formal logic; it 
is not a maxim of unchangeableness (which 
ought to be a hobgoblin to all kinds of 
minds), but it is simply the condition of all 
intelligibility. Contradiction means noth- 


ing; plus x and minus x together equal zero. 
Be systematic is the command which leads 
us to seek for order, connections, and laws. 
Consistent propositions may be utterly dis- 
connected; random statements are not rea- 
sonable merely because they do not contra- 
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dict each other. Reasonable statements co- 
here. But we might have consistency and 
order without sufficient knowledge of facts. 
Hence the third rule: Be inclusive. Reason 
is a command to respect the facts and to in- 
clude every available fact. “The true,” 
says Hegel, “is the whole.” Long before 
him, Plato had described the philosopher 
as “the synoptic man.” These great men 
were trying to tell us that reason is the obli- 
gation to take everything into account—or, 
since we are but men, to take every availa- 
ble and relevant fact into account. All sen- 
sations, all values, all intuitions, all revela- 
tions must be considered and weighed by 
reason. No clever sophistry, no fine-spun 
theory satisfies reason unless and until it is 
checked by the facts. Hence reason is a 
dynamic principle of growth, individual and 
social. The final command, Seek for the 
best possible, might be called the law of ex- 
periment, or the law of ideal aspiration, or 
the law of hypothesis. The hypotheses that 
science can try are inexhaustible; the ideal 
possibilities of man’s spiritual nature are 
equally inexhaustible. 

There is, however, one weakness in’ the 
ordinary view of reason. Since it com- 
mands increasing inclusiveness and perpet- 
ual search for the best possible, it seems to 
give man no hold for action. There seems 
to be no point in the perpetual progress of 
reason where one can take his stand, for 
better or for worse. There is no clear place 
for commitment, except the commitment to 
criticism of all commitments and to growth 
beyond any commitment once made. 

Man’s dilemma at this point is illus- 
trated by the well-known theory of Karl 
Groos’s, according to which man’s life 
is a perpetual tension between the demands 
of theoretical relativism and practical abso- 
lutism. Theory is relative; reason is always 
incomplete, seen through a glass darkly. 
No proof is absolute ; thought is “an infinite 
task,” as Kant said. Yet action is absolute; 
every act is a definite decision. The prac- 
tical is commitment. No honest man can 
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fail to feel the force of both horns in this 
dilemma. What can reconcile the theoreti- 
cal conscience with the demands of action? 
Because reason is restless onward move- 
ment, because it seems to stand in the way 
of absolute commitment to God, because 
there is no demand, however sacred, which 
reason does not challenge and criticize, there 
is a long Christian tradition which views 
human reason as sinful pride. This tradi- 
tion was never stronger than it is today, 
under the influence of the Barthian theology 
and of Reinhold Niebuhr’s brilliant Gifford 
Lectures. There is some slight Biblical 
basis for the deprecation of reason as pride. 
In Proverbs 3:5 there is the command, 
“Lean not unto thine own understanding.” 
This command, however, occurs in the 
wisdom literature, and the same chapter re- 
marks: “Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom and the man that getteth understand- 
ing.” The advice against leaning unto one’s 
own understanding, then, is no counsel to 
avoid reason; it is only counsel to avoid 
conceit. “Be not wise in thine own eyes” 
is the voice of reason itself warning me 
against the irrational notion that I have 
now at last solved all the riddles. 
Theologically, the Pauline formula: “The 
peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing” (Philippians 4:7) has been taken by 
many commentators to mean the essential 
incomprehensibility of the peace which God 
gives. It is, as Luther’s German has it, 
“hoher denn alle Vernunft” (higher than all 
reason). The Greek means literally: “which 
surpasses every thought,” the word for 
thought being nous. This language is doubt- 
less one historical source of the idea that 
religious truth is beyond reason, if not con- 
trary to reason. Over against this line of 
thought, however, stands the constant ap- 
peal of Jesus to experience and to thought. 
Surely Jesus would not ask, “Do not ye yet 
understand?” unless he regarded under- 
standing as both possible and praiseworthy. 
His appeal to fruits, his advice not to cast 
pearls before swine, his eagerness to know 
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what his disciples thought of him—these 
are typical of the respect of Jesus for obser- 
vation, experiment, and judgment. If Jesus 
regarded reason as pride, he could not have 
uttered such ideas as he did. A reasoning 
man may, indeed, be conceited and sinful; 
he may be dogmatic; he may cling to theo- 
ries without opening his eyes to experience. 
But in none of these postures is he exhibit- 
ing the nature of reason. He is unreason- 
ably proud; it is always unreasonable to be 
proud. Reason means humble open-mind- 
edness, search for further light, respect for 
the facts of experience. 

In sum, the best possible world is brought 
no nearer by sneers and slurs on reason. 
God’s rule over man is not achieved by 
denaturing man’s intellect. The best pos- 
sible world from a Christian standpoint is 
a world in which all men follow Jesus, not 
blindly and unthinkingly, but with the most 
alert and rational intelligence that they can 
possibly exert. The Christian hopes, but not 
sentimentally ; he is always ready to give his 
Logos when asked about his hope (1 Pe- 
ter 3:15). 

But we have not yet solved the problem of 
commitment. The dilemma, commitment or 
rationality, still remains to haunt the soul. 
When we are committed, the problem is 
solved, thinking stops and action begins. 
Must all action for the best possible world 
be carried out by persons sustained by ideals 
about which they have ceased to reason? 
Hocking’s principle of alternation might be 
applied here, but it would be only as a stop- 
gap. If sometimes we act on our commit- 
ments, and sometimes we think, then there 
remains the dire possibility that we might, 
on the thought-swing of the pendulum, criti- 
cize our commitments and alter our allegi- 
ance. Then no commitment is absolute. 
Is this the last word? Is there no commit- 
ment that will stand the test of reason? Is 
there no secure foundation for the best pos- 
sible world? 

If we listen to the Christian message we 
do indeed discover that reconciliation. The 
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Christian commitment is to Logos and 
Agape—to reason and to love. It is obvious 
that no reason can ever be found to shake 
the soul’s commitment to reason. Any pre- 
tended reason that led away from reason 
would still be relying on reason for its own 
betrayal. The soul that abandons reason for 
no reason is abandoning every ground for 
any commitment to anything but chaos and 
dark night. Commitment to reason can be 
and should be absolute. But this is not the 
whole story. Reason is always the act of a 
person. Commitment to reason is commit- 
ment to personality. If reason is more than 
formal, as we have shown that it is, then 
commitment to personality is more than for- 
mal. Thus reason commands a commitment 
to personality that is very close to Christian 
Agape. The abstract principles of logic 
would, to be sure, never reveal or lead to 
love. But a concrete and inclusive reason 
that is based on observation of the highest 
potentialities of persons leads to love as the 
most reasonable and best possible expres- 
sion of human life. It is true that the poten- 
tiality of sacrificial, co-operative, redeeming 
love in man and in God is open to observa- 
tion only because God has revealed it; but 
this potentiality is a normal characteristic 
of all the material with which reason has 
to deal. Man’s reason would be empty 
indeed if God did not create and reveal; 
in fact, man and his reason would have no 
being at all apart from God. Hence love to 
God and to man is the most reasonable 
expression of man’s nature. Commitment 
to love may be as absolute as commitment 
to reason. The two commitments are ideally 
inseparable; they are perhaps ultimately 
one; and they certainly are higher than are 
any transitory commitments to any partic- 
ular theory or dogma or stage of develop- 
ment of reason or of love. The best pos- 
sible world thus has secure foundations in 
absolute commitments which are compatible 
with, nay require, growth. We are now 
ready to consider, even if briefly, the nature 
of the commitment to love. 
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IV 


The best possible world is an order of 
Logos and Agape. We have inquired into 
the nature of Logos as rationality and have 
seen that it discovers, reveals, and involves 
love. If the best possible world is rational, 
the best possible worid is also co-operative. 

There are certain senses in which the 
All things 
constitute an interacting system. What- 
ever acts on anything, acts on everything. 
The remote effects of trivial acts may be 
noticeable to any human observer, or mea- 
surable by the most delicate instruments ; 
but every difference anywhere makes some 
difference everywhere. The light of Betel- 
geuse is seen on the earth. Everywhere 
there is action, reaction, and interaction. 
This is true of the relations of things and 
also of persons. Wherever there is a stim- 
ulus there is some sort of response. For 
example, no person can be in the presence 
of another person without there being an 
interaction between them which takes the 
form of what we call social consciousness. 

Universal interaction, however, is not ex- 
actly what is meant by co-operation, cer- 
tainly not what is meant by Christian love, 
although co-operation and Agape are both 
forms of interaction. Co-operation differs 
from other forms of interaction in that it 
is interaction consciously directed at the 
production of values (often of shared val- 
ues) which contribute to the welfare, or at 
least to the supposed welfare, of the co- 
operators. The language just used leads 
to a further distinction between co-opera- 
tion and Agape. Agape is that kind of will 
to co-operation which contributes whole- 
heartedly to the true welfare of all con- 
cerned; it is a will which is constant re- 
gardless of whether there is a co-operative 
response from “all concerned” or not. God 
loves sinners; and his love to them is his 
whole-hearted will that they should respond 
with Agape. 

Co-operative, 


universe is plainly co-operative. 


whole-hearted, universal 
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love is the prime condition of the realiza- 
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It is also 


' the prime condition for the realization of 


| . 

‘tion of the best possible world. 


self-preservation. 
- ervation without love never realizes his own 


' rational order among persons. Persons who 


_ do not love have an irrational view of the 
possibilities of their own natures, of the 


conditions under which shared values can 
be produced, and of the elementary law of 
He who seeks self-pres- 


powers to their fullest extent, and, by his 


‘ attitude, he arouses the hostility of others, 


who not only will refuse to co-operate with 


Jhim in producing goods that can be pro- 


7 duced only by co-operative effort, but who 
may be led to attack and destroy him. Love, 


in the world.” 


shrieks against our creed.” 


as Drummond said, is “the greatest thing 
Love is the law of life. 

Yet love is not the actual law of all life. 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw with rapine, 
The struggle 
for survival shrieks. Man’s inhumanity to 
man shrieks; racial hatreds, economic ex- 


) ploitations, wars shriek, in a chorus of 
} “realistic” protest against reason and love. 


| ling babel. 


No, not a chorus, but a discord and a jang- 
No one can deny these facts or 
minimize them. It is hard to tell whether 
man’s selfishness or his indifference is the 
greater foe to love; whether his competitive 
aggression or his spiritual inertia breeds 


more hate and evil. 


Blight on this problem. 


Do these black facts make it doubtful 
whether the best possible world is a world 
of reason and love? Is the best possible 
world only what may be left after unrea- 
son and hate have extorted their full toll? 
Is reason only a tool of devils who torment 
humanity by giving it exact science for the 
purpose of exact destruction? Or is such 


Huse of reason a betrayal of reason because it 


is a betrayal of love? 

A moment of reflection will shed some 
In the first place, 
no quantity of evil could turn evil into good. 
If evil were to triumph, the ironic result 
ould be that the worst possible and the 
best possible would be identical, and the 
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best possible would not be good. The best 
possible is good if, and only if, the power 
of love actually is supreme in it. In the 
second place, as a matter of fact, the evil 
of the world has not come anywhere near 
to destroying either the reality of love or 
its validity as man’s highest ideal and as 
God’s supreme purpose. The more hatred 
and brutal ruthlessness flame up in the 
world, the more clearly does the light of love 
shine in millions of hearts. The more love is 
attacked and imperiled, the more evident is 
the value of love, the need of it, and the 
longing for it. In the third place, the prin- 
ciple of love is the insight of the greatest 
religious leaders of humanity. In the ancient 
Bhagavad Gita we read: “He who hates 
no creature and is friendly and loving to- 
wards all...is dear to the divine.” Hosea rose 
to a noble view of love. Confucius grasped 
it, if in a somewhat formal and negative 
way. Buddha saw it more clearly when 
he said that hatred is not appeased by ha- 
tred, but by love. Jesus thought and lived 
the Golden Rule, the highest form of the 
law of love. His followers, Paul and the 
Johannine writer, said that “the greatest 
of these is love,” and that “God is love.” 
What the sinful and war-mad_ worid 
proves is not that love is impossible or, 
much less, that love is evil. What it proves, 
positively, is that love is more difficult than 
we knew—more difficult than war and more 
difficult than any “peace” we have had. Just 
as reason is rigorous discipline and never 
happens of itself, but only by great effort, 
so love, as an effective will for co-operation, 
requires knowledge, sympathy, understand- 
ing, sacrifice, and unspeakable patience. This 
is what the cross of Christ means, that love 
is costly. Yet we have supposed that it was 
costly only to God and not to man, that 
“Jesus paid it all” and we have nothing 
more to pay, and that humanity has only 
to accept the free gift of grace. Such theo- 
logical abstractions have led critics like 
Nietzsche to suppose that Christianity is 
(Concluded on Page 72) 
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The Importance of the Bible in the Present 


Crisis---As a Revelation of God 
E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


HE PRESENT CRISIS is turning Chris- 
T tians everywhere to a rediscovery 
and re-evaluation of their basic con- 
cepts and resources. The longing for mean- 
ing, for significance, for security, for pow- 
er to cope with tragedy and evil forces, 
for some authoritative norm of faith and 
conduct is to be found in many outside the 
Christian community. The disintegation of 
the inner structure of our civilization has 
at last affected our social forms and has 
led to an uncertainty which is cause for 
much thought about unity and authority. 
The Christian Church finds itself faced 
with ideologies, communities, leaders and 
literatures which it scarcely dreamed possi- 
ble in the light of widespread popular edu- 
cation, political democracy, applied science 
and critical thought. A global secularism, 
which in many quarters has grown militant 
and in others indifferent to Christian val- 
ues, confronts the Church with enemies that 
can be met only by a more articulate and 
self-conscious type of Christianity. 

The Christian movement likewise is 
aware of weakness within its own ranks. It 
needs unity; it faces an unchristian secular- 
ism within its own ranks. It needs spirit- 
ual integrity which will provide it resisting 
and impelling power and corporate cohe- 
siveness in and around the indigenous real- 
ity which brought it into being and which 
has since sustained it. As a result there 
is on every hand an interest in theology 
and its sources. 


II 


Modern theology is becoming increasing- 
ly biblical. While we may not agree with 
everything Karl Barth has written or said, 
we must grant that it was his rediscovery of 


“the strange new world within the Bible” 
which initiated a trend in evangelical theo- 
logical circles. Seeing the imminent dan- 
ger to Christianity involved in a theology 
that rested only upon psychology, sociology 
and history, he turned to historic Chris- 
tianity, and especially the Bible, to see 
what really brought Christianity to birth 
and why the Bible and its message has 
been so central in the historic Christian 
movement. He came to the conclusion that 
the Bible was something more than what 
the contemporary critical scholars were say- 
ing about it. It had something to mediate ; 
it brought to light that which came from 
beyond man’s cognition, something which 
Christians since the earliest days had called 
The Word of God, something which caused 
Christians to call the Bible-—the Holy Bible. 

So, whatever we may think of Barth, he 
has recalled us to the book which is and 
contains the source and sustenance of our 
faith. He is only one of those persons in 
whom an age incarnates its deepest longings 
and most piercing queries. As such he is 
more prophetic than systematic,—although 
he has moved since his early experiences 
to a more systematic formulation of his 
faith. There were others, in Europe and 
America, who were biblicists before his time 
but because they had not come up through 
liberalism, they were not able to speak to a 
generation acquainted with higher criticism. 


III 


The Bible is being recovered as the book 
which is central to the Christian life and 
faith, for in it is contained the Word of 
God. In a sense, it may also be regarded 
as the Word of God, for it is the crystallized 
memory of Christianity regarding those per- 
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; sonages and events in and through which 
- God revealed himself, and still reveals him- 
’ self. Take this Bible from Christians and 


' that memory would be lost and with it the 
'very content of Christian institutions. 
‘ Through these humble words, written by 
' men whom we believe to have been inspired, 
and yet free, we may meet God in revela- 
tion-action. 

The Bible is widely distributed today. 
‘It is being studied intensely in youth and 
Jother groups. College courses on the Bible 


are taught with a new seriousness. Theo- 
logical seminaries are giving more time to 


Bible courses and the original biblical lan- 
‘guages. Reports indicate that it is widely 
‘read in the armed forces. A recent Gallup 
‘study indicates that people are reading the 
Bible more because of the war situation. 


Preachers are turning to it afresh and the 


‘problem of preaching and teaching the 


Bible has become a burning issue with min- 


Jisters and educators alike. To persecuted 


+ Christians, the Bible is the “table spread for 


+ them even in the presence of their enemies.” 


Niemiller’s, Berggraev’s and Kraemer’s 


witness, as well as that of others, partakes 


>of Luther’s definite stand at Worms, in 
which personal experience initiated and fed 
+ by the Bible is being pitted against the crude 
and the refined secularism of our times. 


Theology has become aware of the Scrip- 


J tures as basic source material. No longer 
are theologians satisfied with the older 


proof-text methods which held certain views 


‘about the Bible’s revelation aud inspiration. 
+ But no longer do they hold uncritically to 
» hyper-critical conclusions. The unity of the 


Bible, its power to proclaim eternal truth 


and its potency to speak to present concrete 


situations are accepted. The Bible is not 


Jlooked upon only as a book of methods for 
» getting into touch with God, but also as 


a book containing objective proclamations 


which are of a unique and once-for-all 
nature. Historical criticism has given its 
¥contribution; it has broken the strangle- 


hold of literalism, of a static revelation and 
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mechanical inspiration. Criticism has not 
touched the integrity of the Incarnation and 
Atonement of Jesus Christ, nor has it rob- 
bed the drama of revelation of its unity in 
both Testaments. Scholars are no longer 
afraid to expose the basic document of 
Christianity to historical study. As C. H. 
Dodd says, “Actually, the critical study of 
the Bible has promoted our understanding 
of the biblical revelation in two special ways. 
First, it has restored to us its true perspec- 
tive, the broad movement of history from 
the settlement of Israel in Canaan to the 
emergence of the Christian Church. Sec- 
ondly, it has brought us into more effective 
touch with the commanding personalities of 
prophetic men, who by their insight inter- 
preted history, and by their call to their con- 
temporaries, made history.” The central 
theme of the Bible has been restored, and a 
more realistic understanding of revelation in 
history and personality has been gained. 

There issues from this remarkable lit- 
erature a revelation, a personal reality about 
God, man, sin, salvation, community, his- 
tory, which possesses an unconditioned and 
unique claim and offer. The book mediates 
the story of a Divine Event which confronts 
the reader with the presence of a reality 
which makes him aware of the ultimate is- 
sues of life and destiny. We repeat, Chris- 
tianity is bound up with this book, with the 
God who here meets the earnest seeker. 
For Christianity to give up this book is to 
surrender its identity and to be shorn of 
its indigenous existence and power. The 
burden of this book is the moulder of the 
Christian commmunity’s opinions, institutions, 
appreciations and actions. It is the way 
to human and divine reality. Its chief bur- 
den is God’s initiative, meeting man in judg- 
ment and mercy. It embodies itself in the 
messianic community, whose center is the 
God who uniquely moves into history and 
the stream of man’s common life in Jesus 
Christ, a new community which is univer- 
sal, redemptive, prophetic, priestly, and 
eschatological. 
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IV 


What does the Bible record? What is its 
basic intention? There is a basic warp which 
holds the threads of the Scriptures togeth- 
er, even though we must admit that some 
threads seem insignificant and unimportant. 
There are constants which run throughout 
the Scriptures, such as God, man, sin, sac- 
rifice, worship, calling, mission, salvation, 
holiness, judgment, grace, law, covenant, 
and the like. A constant theme is heard 
through all the variations of the Scriptures. 

The Bible speaks of God as a personal 
and ethical character, who is set apart from 
all other gods or deities. This God is quite 
unique. He makes himself known to men 
through historical relativities. He is the 
hero of the Bible, its chief character. The 
coming of God to man is the peculiar theme 
of the Bible. The command runs through- 
out the Scriptures that this God must not 
be put on a par with others and he must be 
worshipped in accordance with his jealous 
and holy character. There must be no 
idolatry, no worship of anything other or 
less than God. The earliest relations with 
this God reveal his holiness and his mercy. 
It is not accurate to say that the Old Testa- 
ment revelation speaks of the righteousness 
and power of God, and the New Testament 
revelation of the love of God. The two 
are always bound together, for the covenant- 
making and keeping God of the Old Testa- 
ment is always a God of love. 


This God is constant in his trustworthi- 
ness. He is truth. His creative will brought 
all things into existence. He works in 
nature and in the total framework in 
which life is set. It is this predominant 
God-reference that strikes us in reading the 
Bible. Not only is it a reference to the 
transcendental or the spiritual world, but 
reference to the center, and that center is a 
God of power and of definite character with 
many attributes. One may say that this is 
not merely a God-reference, as though God 
were a spiritual Being or Great-All, and 
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man made his contact with him through 
“discovery.” The God of the Bible moves, 
he is self-communicative, he acts, he speaks. 
This is the Divine Initiative, or the Divine 
Act or Event. To “read” the Bible is to 
meet this aggressive God—in action, at 
work in history. This Divine Event is 
more than one act; it is a drama with many 
acts. This is the supreme assumption up- 
on which everything in the Bible is based. 


V 


Biblical man is set within large dimen- 
sions; he is created in the image of God to 
live with him in filial trust and share in his 
creation and gracious purpose. Man is 
individual and corporate being. Much 
might be said concerning the “original” 
nature of man, by which we refer to his 
endowments and capacities. Created in the 
image of God means above all that man 
is addressable by God, as Brunner puts it, 
and he is therefore free. 

The “fall” of man, however it may be 
regarded in its biblical expression, is the 
background against which all subsequent 
history and revelation take place. It is 
part of the perennial “man.” Man through 
a misuse and abuse of his freedom perverts 
or falsifies his essential image. A dishar- 
mony enters man’s life and distorts and 
mars the reflection of God in him. Being of 
such a drastic nature the Bible always takes 
man’s sin seriously. It never regards sin as 
mere error, or a slight mistake, or a neces- 
sary part of man’s long struggle for perfec- 
tion. Man is responsible for his failure. 
His will, which is the essential man-in- 
action, is corrupted. He is out of harmony 
with God’s purpose for him. His whole 
life, extensively and intensively is affected, 
individually and socially. He has broken 
the law,—the intention and purpose of God. 
This is a major calamity of the race, as the 
Bible sees it. Therefore, it speaks so much 
about the law, about disobedience, about 
judgment, and about redemption through 
the unbelievable mercy of God. 
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God does not forsake his creatures. He 


\ seeks them out, and through a series of 
" historical events effects revelation. He 
‘has respect unto the good and hatred for 


the evil. His wrath, as St. Paul puts it, 


_ is against ungodliness and unrighteousness. 
’ More and more he reveals his will, which 
‘is his essential self. 


His commands and 
covenants are expressions of his will, de- 


+ manding of men what God is in himself. 


He reveals himself through prophets, cere- 
monies, personages and events,—but finally 
in Jesus Christ we meet the will and love 
of God in personal incarnation. In him, 
grace and truth are met, and we see the full 
character of God at work in history for a 
redemptive purpose. In various ways, and 
through various means, such as a burning 
bush, smoke, fire, dreams, visions, historical 
events, ceremonies and religious offices, 
fiery prophetic personalities, national life, 
and especially through Jesus Christ and the 
Christian community, God reaches men with 
a disclosure of himself-in-action. It is in 
the act, accompanied by an_ interpreting 
voice, that the revelation comes. 


The glory of the Biblical revelation is in 
its new and unusual way in which God 
brings reconciliation, redemption, freedom, 
restoration, and all the other gifts of his 
grace to man in his predicament. The initi- 
ative is with the covenant-making God, who 
is not distant but who enters into relation- 
ships with his people and gathers them into 
a family. This God does something for 
men. The misery of man’s inner and outer 
struggle between his true and his false self 
is the effect of his disrupted relation toward 
God. This self-initiated action on God’s 
part is the Gospel; it is good news, which 
at first seems naive and untrue. 

In Jesus Christ men see a personal mani- 
festation of the true image of God in man. 
In him man finds a way through divine suf- 
fering to fellowship with God, and also 
through faith in him to a creative, unified, 
empowered, socialized, forgiven, regener- 
ated and eternal life. No one can read the 
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Bible and not be impressed with his divine 
origin, potentiality, and destiny, as well as 
with that of the race. The Bible realisti- 
cally portrays perverted life but always 
against the background of a divine origin 
and promise. 


Vi 


The history of the Bible is not pessimis- 
tically cyclical, nor is it optimistically evo- 
lutionary. It is critical history in which 
the major issues are always related to the 
will and purpose of God. The purpose of 
God in history is the central theme, and his 
purpose goes on in a straight line to a con- 
clusion. History is coming out somewhere. 
God’s will is the setting against which the 
events of the forestage take place. God’s 
part in history is dual: it is corrective 
since it is the foundation which sets bounds 
to the evil and judges history, and it is 
constructive since it is the positive force of 
love which redeems history from within. 
Nations and men are judged according to 
their relation to this purpose. God’s reve- 
lation is not merely directed to individuals, 
it always takes the whole context of man in- 
to consideration. God separates unto him- 
self a holy nation, then a remnant, then a 
still smaller remnant around Jesus, which 
becomes a universal community in which 
God’s will and love are taken seriously. 
This community is the judge and hope of 
the world. This Church is the center of 
history, the substance of society. In it is 
to be found the secret of God’s will for the 
world. History has a purpose and that 
purpose is moral and religious. Therefore 
every problem, whether economic, political, 
racial or international is ultimately related 
to God. This is the Bible’s “world-view,” 
which is evident to those who read in faith. 

It is in this light that tyranny is judged 
in the Bible. The Bible seems to ask: What 
does this political system do to God’s pur- 
pose for history? What does it do to the 
lordship of God? What does it believe 
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about man and the ultimate destiny of race? 
What does it do with Jesus Christ and his 
Church? These are the questions which the 
Bible puts to tyranny,—and to all political 
and social organizations. All sociology goes 
hand in hand with theology in the Bible. 
Biblical politics is theological, as is its eco- 
nomics; biblical “democracy” is theocratic. 
Personality in its concrete manifestation is 
taken seriously in the Bible. In fact, the 
only personality the Bible knows is particu- 
lar personality. It is not interested in ab- 
stract discussions of personality, or race, or 
nation. 


VII 


The Bible is likewise more ethical than 
moralistic. It always sets man within the 
framework of the will of God in the concrete 
situation. God’s commands are concrete; 
they express his will for man and men. They 
are never injunctions to live up to a moral- 
istic code. When Nathan confronted Dav- 
id, he did not discourse on morality in gen- 
eral; he said, “Thou art the man.” Jesus 
was most concrete in his dealings with men. 
To the rich young ruler, he said, “Go, sell 
all thou hast, give it to the poor, and come 
and follow me.” Morality is never sepa- 
rated from religion. Goodness is not some- 
thing we produce, for, in the Bible, it is a 
result of our response to the divine claim 
that is made upon us. The vision of God is 
the dynamic of moral action. Man’s treat- 
ment of “Lazarus,” the “least of these” and 
“daily bread” are related to God. God 
meets man personally and not through dis- 
cussions of moral principles. A good act 
is one that issues from obedience to the will 


of God. 
VIII 


The Bible also mediates a claim, a neces- 
sity, which the sincere reader cannot avoid. 
It is a demand for obedience, for commit- 
ment, for personal decision. In the Bible, 
men are being asked to believe, to be obedi- 
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ent, to give up false ways of thinking and 
living. Nowhere is this more in evidence 
than in Jesus Christ himself. But even in 
the sacrificial system, the covenant relation, 
and especially in the prophets and the 
preaching of the early Christian disciples, 
a claim is laid upon men who have turned 
away from their true destiny and source of 
power and hope. The proud man, the self- 
satisfied man, the self-sufficient man, the 
religiously pharisaical man, the self-centered 
man of political power, the lustful man,— 
are constantly attacked. The God of the 
Bible demands holiness and righteousness 
and humility. Nothing but self-destruction 
awaits the ungodly man and group. This 
note cannot be escaped in the Bible. Only 
the man of faith and trust has God’s approv- 
al, and he alone has any future. 


IX 


The Bible mediates confidence in the 
integrity of the world order, since it rests 
upon the will and purpose of God. It there- 
fore mediates spiritual poise and peace in 
every situation because God is in control 
and the ultimate issues are always spiritual 
and personal. The Bible breathes a uni- 
versal spirit, and even in the Old Testament 
the whole human race is kept constantly in 
mind as the object of God’s revelation. 
Social and political problems are always 
related to man’s essential nature and God’s 
will. The Bible makes one aware of respon- 
sibility. The Bible judges its reader. It 
leads him to the methods and resources 
whereby men in other days lived with God 
in perfect peace and abounding joy. The 
Bible is a book that is an intellectual and 
emotional therapeutic, for its insistence upon 
straight thinking founded upon pure motives 
is always in evidence. No insincerity is 
tolerated. It exposes pretense. It wastes 
no time in arguing for basic positions; it 
simply declares the great realities. The 
Bible restores the timeless element to human 
life, it creates a nobility of thought, it medi- 
ates the long view of history. Those who 
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have been devoted readers of the Bible 
insist that they cannot start off the day 
rightly until they have bathed themselves in 
it, for only thus are their spirits toned up, 
cleansed and sensitized to eternity. To 
them, its words have become spirit and life. 
The book radiates the spirit of freedom 
through an immortal love which invites man 
to enter his eternal heritage. In a remark- 
able way, which no theory of inspiration or 
revelation can fully explain, this Bible 
full of events and personages which are 
human and historical indeed,—has some- 
thing about it which reveals the true charac- 
ter of God and man, which simply does not 
come through the ordinary activities of na- 
ture, history or personality. This Bible 
reveals something real! 


Xx 


The importance of the Bible in the pres- 
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ent crisis is evident, since the crisis of our 
time is bringing to the fore those very ele- 
ments about which the Bible is concerned. 
Perhaps, we would do well to lay aside our 
discussion of such matters as inspiration 
and the nature of revelation until we have 
allowed the Bible to speak for itself. For 
eventually the Bible—and with it Christian- 
ity—will either stand or fall, not by our 
clever theories on matters of inspiration or 
revelation but by the sheer objective reality 
of its message. Whether this book is God’s 
Word or not will not be determined by those 
who sit in judgment upon it, or by those 
who concoct the most consistent theories 
about it, but by those who take it in hand, 
read it and study it with sincere and open- 
The Spirit will then make 
this Book reveal its secret to contemporary 
man. 


minded spirits. 
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The Bible As a Religious Guide for 
College Students 


WARREN N. NEVIUS 


OST OF US WHOSE good fvurtune it is to 

live and work among young people 
are unhappily aware that side by side with a 
spirit of self-forgetting and of sacrifice that 
beggars description and an almost universal 
moral courage that transcends admiration, 
there is a deep perplexity assailing many 
of our young men and women today that 
is pathetic in the extreme. It is not that 
our students do not know what life is. 
They live in its very midst and pulsate with 
its every experience. But what it means, 
what is ahead, what certainties it possesses : 
this is what baffles them. To a degree few 
of us can realize youth is oppressed with 
doubts and forebodings; and while their in- 
herent optimism will happily carry many 
of them through the breakers and out into 
the relative calm of the open sea, by and 
large youth stands today appalled at the 
chaos of the contemporary scene. They 
confront a world in which many if not all 
the values on which they have hitherto built 
their lives have seemingly lost their mean- 
ing. For many propaganda has become 
more potent than reason, immoralities have 
become moralities; and with the wide- 
spread flouting of hitherto accepted canons 
of Christian valuation and of Christian con- 
duct—particularly as seen in magnified di- 
mension on the screen of public affairs and 
international relations too long the difficulty 
of maintaining an abiding faith in their own 
older spiritual and moral valuations has 
become almost insupportable. There is little 
need to elaborate on this situation. All of 
us are aware of it. And perhaps the prob- 
lem of youth has not been ineptly described 
as one in which, having doubted everything, 
they may end in doubting their own doubts. 
Say what we will there is something in man, 
especially in intelligent young men and 
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women, which refuses to be satisfied with 
things; and to sell one’s soul, even at the 
inflated prices of our present era, is rapidly 
coming to be recognized for the profitless 
thing Jesus says it is. What our young 
people need is light and guidance, emanat- 
ing from an authoritative source. As F, 
R. Barry reminds us, “The fundamental 
problem of Christian morality is not that 
life today is inherently vicious, for in many 
ways it is still morally finer than in many 
ages which have preceded. It is rather that 
this modern age, particularly this age of 
crisis, presents itself as a closed system, 
richly endowed with material resources, yet 
with no secure place for the recognition of 
that supernatural which alone can save.” 
To recognize the responsibility of the 
college in this situation, and, therefore the 
function of our Bible teaching in the lives 
of our students, is to rehearse a subject 
which has been thrust upon us perhaps more 
often than we care to admit. One of the 
finest passages in the Republic is Plato’s in- 
junction to the philosopher, “Wherefore 
each of you, when his turn comes, must go 
down to the general underground abode.” 
And that means training in the things of the 
spirit. If our college curricula, particularly 
those of our liberal arts colleges, are con- 
cerned with the all-round development of 
our students, to omit what for the want of 
a more specific term must be called spiritual 
training, is to omit the very essence of the 
whole matter. To many a student what 
religion means, to say nothing of what it 
can do for him, is a matter of abysmal ig- 
norance. No training in the arts or sci- 
ences, however thorough, can compensate 
for the lack of a basic foundation in the 
inner life. Our young people cannot be 
allowed to go out into the world defeated 
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even before they start, because they do not 
know what this is. And it is the duty of 
the college to prevent this with every 
means at its command. No education is 
education in the fullest sense which is not 
concerned with every side of our students’ 
personality, spiritual as well as mental. Our 
students must be made to see the values and 
potentialities of what they are learning and 
doing. They must be given a view of life 
in its largest implications, not as the record 
of what has been, but as their personal and 
individual responsibility for what shall be; 
and this means religion if it means anything, 
for if religion has not everything to do with 
life, in all its widest aspects, it has nothing 
to do with it at all. This cannot be left to 
the home, or school or church. None of 
these institutions can do this adequately, 
however bravely they may attempt it. In 
many cases neither the necessary time nor 
the requisite experience is available; nor in 
general is the boy’s or girl’s own experience 
far enough advanced to profit by it. It must 
be done by the college, where alone the in- 
tegration of religion with other aspects of 
human life can be adequately exhibited. If 
the situation be fairly faced I think few of 
us will deny that our efforts in this direction 
have been far from perfect. To quote 
Hocking, “The chief defect of our contem- 
porary education is that it has produced so 
many young men and women incapable of 
greatness because they have never been ex- 
posed to what is genuinely noble and faith- 
producing.” If such motivation is to be 
created it can only be done through the 
instrumentalities of religion, and above all 
through that body of religious experience 
which is supplied in the Scriptures of the 
Hebrew and Christian peoples. 
Preeminently is this the work of our 
department. I am not here referring to the 
lamentable ignorance of the Bible on the 
part of our college students, and the supply 
of boners our examination books produce. 
Personally I am inclined to feel that a good 
many unnecessary tears have been shed on 
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that score, and it is a fair guess that equal 
ignorance could easily be shown in other 
fields. What I am referring to is our 
supreme task in training our young men and 
women to see in the Bible a reservoir of 
truth, and to find in it their guide through 
life. Even though our curricula may be 
planted four-square on a platform, not mere- 
ly of mental and social training, but of real 
concern for character, it is with the depart- 
ment of religion that the full responsibility 
belongs. College students should have the 
Bible presented to them as second to noth- 
ing in their college course. In no other 
way, and through no other instrumentality 
I know, are we in position today to incul- 
cate those fundamental principles of man’s 
relation with the universe, those certainties 
out of which alone can come a happy life, 
or those principles of character and conduct, 
individual and international, which are 
needed to reconstruct a shattered world. As 
Rabbi Newman said a few months ago over 
the radio, quoting a Jewish air raid warden 
in London, “Out of Jerusalem came two 
books, in both of which it says ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ and ‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”” To get back to these fundamentals ; 
to make inescapable the mighty words of 
the prophet Micah, as true today in our 
chaotic world as when they were uttered 
2600 years ago, “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God”; to get 
such truths as these, such words as these, 
into the very lives of our students, the Bible 
must be taught; and it must be taught as it 
was written, as it was intended to be taught, 
as a book of religion and for the inspira- 
tion and guidance of the whole world. 


In saying this I realize that I am saying 
what may not be entirely conventional in a 
gathering of this sort. I am perfectly aware 
of our interest in scientific teaching; and 
such must be done. No greater mistake 
in my opinon could be made than to leave 
our students in ignorance of the large body 
of facts which painstaking Bible study has 
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disclosed, or of the way we believe these 
facts have been recorded; and I have every 
sympathy with our interest in critical meth- 
ods. But religion, as mediated through the 
Scriptures, is not primarily a matter of his- 
torical or literary understanding. Too often 
our emphasis on the empirical method has 
obscured the fact that the real message of 
the Bible is imponderable, and that it can 
neither be measured nor weighed with the 
precision of the laboratory. These techni- 
cal methods are necessary to clarify the 
message, enlarge its perspective, focus it 
upon concrete situations in life. But it is 
the message itself, penetrated as this mes- 
sage is with the power of God’s Spirit, which 
alone can come to grips with the problems 
of our students’ lives. And this means that 
we must teach the Bible as religion. Theo- 
retically, of course, we do so teach it. If 
the Old Testament were merely history, 
the New Testament merely a collection of 
stories about Jesus and of commentaries up- 
on His career and teachings, we should 
surely be at a loss to know what to make 
of Deuteronomy, of the sombre reflections 
of the pious editor of Second Kings; or, in 
the New Testament, of the burning zeal of 
the Apostle Paul. Recognition that this en- 
tire history, all these records and commen- 
taries, are imbued through and through with 
religious feeling, and that they are presented 
in full knowledge of the tragic consequences 
of national apostasy, and in the New Testa- 
ment of the glorious mission of Jesus in the 
emancipation of the human soul—this is 
inevitable; and rare indeed must be the 
Bible department that obscures the fact. 
But it is one thing to assert that the Old 
and New Testaments are religious books, 
and another thing so to present these experi- 
ences of the concrete past that they are 
seen as living principles for life today. This 
means that the Bible must be taught with 
personal conviction and with enthusiasm 
ourselves. Dispassionate teaching which is 
wholly objective has no more place in the 
teaching of religion than it has in the 
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teaching of literature or art or science. If 
a teacher has no enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject; if the Bible be taught as a work of 
literature might be taught, merely to call 
to the student’s attention its contents, the 
biographies of its authors, their environing 
circumstances and the immediate problems 
they are facing; if it be taught without sub- 
jectivity, without enthusiasm, with no at- 
tempt to bring its message, its glory, its 
gripping truth home to the life of the stu- 
dent, from the standpoint of our real objec- 
tive it might as well not be taught at all. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is the Spirit that 
giveth life; the letter without the Spirit is 
dead. Moreover even to present the Bible 
as a series of problems, framed in an ancient 
atmosphere, trusting that students will of 
their own accord sense their applicability in 
their own lives, may not be enough. Here 
is a situation, we say—Jeremiah facing the 
siege of Jerusalem, Habakkuk, the advanc- 
ing hosts of the Chaldean army—see how 
they worked it out. Frankly, it is much 
like putting an algebraic function on the 
blackboard, and saying, well, this is the way 
to integrate it. Too often it leaves us cold; 
and so far as religion goes leaves us with 
little more than a pen portrait of the past. 
These things must be presented not as prob- 
lems of the past, but as living issues in the 
lives of our young people. And no matter 
how scientifically or thoughtfully we teach 
the Bible, no matter how careful we are to 
present the latest result of form criticism, 
or, if such be our view, to dispose of form 
criticism as a man of straw, unless the liv- 
ing, moving power of the Bible is presented, 
its living personalities, and above all its 
Christ, its assistance in facing the chaos of 
our present world is likely to be small in- 
deed. Glover, in one of his finest passages, 
speaking of Jesus has said, “Men have al- 
ways felt when they got in touch with Jesus, 
that here was a man who knew where the 
problem hurt”; and our boys and girls need 
to know precisely that. I need not reaffirm 
my own position on that. There can be no 
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Christian ethics save on the basis of the 
Christian faith. There is no stabilizing hope 
in this disordered world save in the cer- 
tainty that Christianity is true, that it is 
faith in a certain historical person to believe 
in whom, as President Whale says, is to 
believe in God. This means that it is not 
the teachings of Jesus which is our primary 
concern, but Jesus Christ himself. How lit- 
tle there is of the former in the Lukan story 
of the early church. These early Christians 
were not immediately concerned with what 
He had taught them; they were concerned 
with Him, with what He was. The religion 
of Jesus, as distinguished from the religion 
about Jesus, comes painfully close in the 
last resort to a few simple axioms about the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man, with its wholly unique, transforming 
power completely left out. Not so was the 
religion of their Master taught to the con- 
verts on the day of Pentecost. From what 
they experienced and learned that day they 
gained, not a veneration for the Sermon on 
the Mount, but a living, dynamic energy 
that could reinvigorate their lives, equip 
them to face their present emergency, and 
reshape that present scene into a fore-cham- 
ber of the Kingdom of God in earth. 

To come to grips then with this topic, we 
must not construe this phrase “a religious 
guide in life” too narrowly. It is quite true 
that Scripture as such was sufficient for 
Jesus in the hour of his temptation in the 
wilderness. To leap from the pinnacle of 
the Temple was to test God’s providential 
care. For this the “shalt not” of Scrip- 
ture was enough—waiving, even, the deeper 
issues that He faced. But it is not in this 
narrow sense that we must construe this 
phrase. To be guided in life is to be stead- 
ied, supported, strengthened, directed, not 
by the maxims of Scripture as by so many 
catchwords, but by their eternal truth and 
by the unshaken assurance they impart that 
they speak for the certainties of a Living 
God, who, as He has moved in history and 
in His Son, is living and moving in our 
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lives today. As Paul wrote to his young 
friend Timothy, such a study of the Scrip- 
tures is profitable . . . that the man of 
God may be complete, completely equipped 
for every good work. As a religious guide 
the Bible supplies, then, first of all, this 
Christian philosophy of life. To say that 
our students need such a sustaining phi- 
losophy would be to repeat what is already 
abundantly clear. The despair of our pres- 
ent age, so far as it has affected our young 
people, is at bottom a religious despair. 
History, with its tortuous record of advance 
and retrogression, science with its material 
achievements, even art with its glimpse of 
the unconquerable aspirations of the hu- 
man spirit—none of these is enough to as- 
sure our young men and women today of 
ultimate victory. Nothing can do this but 
God: the consciousness of His presence, 
His struggles with the waywardness otf 
men, and the irrefutable evidence of His 
leading and guiding hand, which is the 
declaration of the Scriptures. For the stu- 
dent to see this hand of God in the dark- 
ness of the Exile, to listen to the warning 
words of the prophets and to see these 
warnings corroborated in the events of his- 
tory, to face with Paul a world of moral 
darkness and the impotence and bankruptcy 
of paganism, is to realize that this is a 
moral universe, that life has its meaning, 
and that every individual life has its own 
part to play in it. If our students are seek- 
ing a clue to the meaning and significance 
of their own lives, nowhere can this clue be 
found as in the Bible. As Walter Horton 
has tellingly said, “Whoever has moral in- 
sight may see the God of the plumbline in 
our midst today.” And to make clear the 
eternal validity of Amos’ principle that 
privilege spells responsibility, or the equally 
insistent demands of Ezekiel upon the in- 
dividual conscience, is to open for that self- 
same Spirit through whom the prophets 
spoke a door into the hearts of our students 
which can literally transform their lives. If 
life needs stabilizing these days—and for 
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our young people it assuredly does—these 
eternal verities of Scripture must be our 
supreme concern. Why so many of our 
young people have missed them, why, ex- 
posed to Bible courses, they have still gone 
out unconvinced, unsteadied, still at sea as 
to life’s meaning and purpose, is perhaps not 
for us to say. God’s dealings with human 
hearts are not always plain. But that the 
result shall come one thing at least is plain. 
We must be men and women of conviction, 
of faith, ourselves. 

To go further, the problem of guidance is 
also the problem of daily life. In the last 
analysis every man lives his life alone, and 
our college students are no exception. At 
no point in life are these young men and 
women more acutely conscious of the fact, 
as the very gregariousness of young people 
abundantly testifies. I have had some ex- 
perience with young people, and if one can 
win their confidence rarely is there found an 
untroubled heart. Temptation to yield to 
the prevailing mores can easily be explained. 
It is what everybody else is doing. But 
such laxity leaves its stain, and youth is the 
first to know it. Where to find a code that 
can be built upon, whose validity is not 
subject to the ebb and flow of conventional 
morality; where to find peace in the inner 
heart when, not temptations alone, but 
troubles come; where to find an antidote for 
the easily embittered soul, embittered by 
the cruelties of a callous world; where to 
find strength and courage and hope when 
the tides of life are running fast and the 
undertow is overwhelming: these are the 
questions young people are posing in their 
aloneness, in the solitude of their inner life. 
To answer that conmmon sense is enough, 
or a rule-of-thumb ethics; that the studied 
self-seeking of the hedonist or the dilettante 
evasions of the Epicurean can carry a 
young man past these pitfalls in life, is to 
answer what is palpably untrue. The failure 
of life is failure not merely at the founda- 
tion; it is failure to renew our powers from 
the one source from which power flows. If 
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Jesus was able, without even arguing the 
point, to repel the solicitations of the tempt- 
er by his recourse to Scripture, so may it 
be with our youth today. There is no magic 
in words. I do not mean that. What I 
mean is that a young man who knows his 
Bible, who has seen in what way, with what 
spirit, Joseph, Joshua, Jeremiah, Jesus, Paul 
faced the troubles of life, has if he will an 
armory of weapons which can never fail 
him. And in the darkest hour of human 
grief, or apprehension or aloneness, to know 
the story of Gethsemane, not as a story 
only, but as a living testimony of what 
prayer can do, is to rise from his knees 
unshaken and unafraid. 

Our world today is demanding, moreover, 
a new commitment to the reconstruction of 
our social order. Of course most people 
realize that this is in the Bible. If not, it is 
easily possible to tell them so: that Amos 
and Isaiah raised the same questions that 
confront us; that the Hebrew prophets were 
as radical disturbers of the status quo as 
any of our reformers today. But merely 
pointing out the fact is not enough. The 
amazing thing about our youth these days is 
their readiness to recognize a challenge. 
But to recognize it is one thing. To deal 
hopefully and vigorously and _ intelligently 
with it is still another. What youth must be 
taught is the difference between the short 
range and the long; and this is the im- 
measurable glory of the Bible. That Isaiah 
was convinced of the salvation of his native 
land through divine intervention, there can 
be little question. “The virgin daughter of 
Zion shall laugh thee to scorn.” But Isaiah 
died, and the nation was taken into cap- 
tivity. It remained for another to say: 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, nty people.” This 
is the glory of the Bible: on the short range, 
a record of frustration; but the record of a 
continuing divine purpose that can never be 
defeated. Our youth must be made to see 
that: that times and seasons are in God’s 
hands, but his cause moves forward. To 
drive this lesson home is what our teaching 
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must effect. Nowhere but in the Bible is 
the ultimate victory of good-will assured. 
It is not assured in history. It is not as- 
sured in the literature of our day. Even the 
most careful preparation for the post-war 
era is a lifeless blueprint, unless infused 
within it—in the convictions of those who 
plan and the self-dedication of those who 
execute such plans—shall be the eternal will 
of God and the power of his living Spirit. 
And this dynamic is found in the Bible and 
there alone. We may argue to the end of 
time as to Jesus’ conception of the nature 
of his Kingdom; but He died for it. He did 
not live to see it accomplished. But he died 
for it notwithstanding. And until our youth 
see that such self-dedication to a cause, even 
amid the uncertainties and darkness of our 
day, is the way to victory, no permanent or 
hopeful commitment to our problems of so- 
cial reconstruction is even remotely possible. 
As teachers of the Bible we must make 
youth see this: that force, brutality, can- 
not win; that the only final victory that ever 
has been won was won by him who dedi- 
cated his life to do his Father’s will, and 
rose from the grave as pledge that that vic- 
tory is assured. 

Nor can we omit, finally, what is after all 
the supreme value of the Bible in the lives 
of our students, its gospel of redeeming 
love. Let us not easily assume that the 
young man or young woman who leaves 
college with an adequate curriculum—about 
one-half liberal arts, one-quarter mathemat- 
ics and science, and the rest free electives— 
is completely furnished unto all good works. 
He knows he is not. Respectability, even 
learning, is no panacea for a troubled soul. 
And if there is any one thing of which I 
am persuaded it is that our youth need the 
loving touch of the Savior of mankind. 
After all to become a citizen of the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ no entrance require- 
ments are called for, save repentance and 
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an open heart. Do our youth know this? 
We may say, Yes, our churches have told 
them. But this is also the central message 
of the Bible; and if we have omitted this, 
we have omitted its very heart. To study 
those searching words at the Dedication 
feast and not point out that open door—that 
life abundant, that saving, not from some 
fancied hell, but saving from futility and 
meaningless existence, that saving to joyous 
and fruitful service which Jesus taught—is 
to miss the supreme thing our Bible teach- 
ing can do. Every historical experience, 
every Bible story, can be made the medium 
through which to point to this saving power 
of the Gospel. And to make of Jesus and 
his redemptive grace the focus of our teach- 
ing, to make loyalty to Jesus Christ the 
supreme commitment in the lives of our 
students, is to present the Bible in all its 
fullness, its richness and its power. To sum 
up, we are the custodians of the Bible, the 
greatest book in the world. Hutchins has 
called it a classic, a book contemporary with 
every age. It is a book furnished with a 
content unparalleled in all the culture of 
mankind. Amid all the changing currents 
of our day, amid all our new and strange 
discoveries, amid all our exciting and allur- 
ing ideals, this book still stands. To quote 
W. R. Mathews, “Every great moral 
achievement, both of social reform and of 
social justice, has drawn its inspiration from 
men who were nurtured upon this book.” 
Its very existence is proof of man’s need of 
God and of the message this book contains. 
From first to last it brings to mankind the 
assurance of ultimate victory, because God 
is with us. To treat this Bible then as a 
mere compendium of facts, or in our en- 
grossment with its merely collateral infor- 
mation to ignore its creative value as a 
religious guide in the lives of our students, 
is to be recreant to the primary task which 
is laid upon us. 
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Should the Study of the Bible Be Required in 


Preparatory Schools? 
ERDMAN 


I WOULD NATURALLY be expected to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative, for 
the teaching of the Bible, Church History 
and Theology in a preparatory school is my 
job. At Lawrenceville, a course in the De- 
partment of Religion is required of every 
student during every year of residence. 
Since many other subjects are also “re- 
quired,” since “war courses” are now com- 
pulsory for the older students, since phy- 
sical training, attendance at daily and Sun- 
day chapel, the making of beds, the wait- 
ing on table, and participation in the work 
program of the school are all required, the 
requirement in the study of the Bible and 
Church History does not stick out like a 
sore thumb. Rather than seeming to be 
“compulsory,” in the offensive sense of the 


word, it is simply one of the things which 
everyone who comes to our school does as 


a matter of course. It means that Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews and others take the 
courses. It means that the teachers must 
be on their toes to make the work interest- 
ing and significant. To that extent, it is 
much more of a challenge than to teach 
elective courses. It is much easier, and 
certainly more pleasant, to teach something 
which has been chosen by the students. But 
there is a kind of excitement about teach- 
ing students who are forced to take some- 
thing which never is experienced with vol- 
untary groups. If the teacher is convinced 
that what he has to offer is desperately im- 
portant, that the subject can be made in- 
teresting because it is important, and not 
merely because it can be set forth by show- 
manship and pedagogical pyrotechnics, then 
it is fun to teach a required course. I 
have had to try to entertain soldiers in army 
camps where attendance was compulsory. 
I have preached in college chapels where 
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students were obliged to go. I have had to 
persuade my own children to do things 
which had to be done, whether, at the mo- 
ment, the children saw any necessity for 
them or not. I repeat that there is a 
combination of hope and despair in situa- 
tions like these which carries one into the 
white-hot center of the human problem, 
and which one might miss if his job were 
only to teach those who wanted to learn 
or to lead those who wanted to follow. One 
of the greatest thrills that can come to a 
pedagogue is to see fulfilled the adage of 
Hocking: “Sometimes a horse, led unwill- 
ingly to water, finds that it wants to drink.” 

If life and education were all like this, it 
would be too bad, of course. ‘“‘Self-initiated, 
purposeful activity” (in Kilpatrick’s phrase) 
is the goal. If the requirements and the 
pump-priming do not lead to self-sustained 
interest, nothing much is accomplished. 
Furthermore, in the matter of religion, 
there should be opportunities for special 
activities of a purely voluntary nature in 
any situation. At our school, there are. 
But I am convinced that the required basis 
of exposure wakes many students up to the 
possibilities of life who otherwise would 
miss out, if left entirely to their own de- 
vices. There is no space to say more here 
on this thorny subject; it is the central 
problem of life during the war—and it will 
be also after the war is over. 

But let me get down to cases. When I 
heard that I was to present a brief paper to 
the National Association, I asked the boys 
of five sections of required Bible study to 
write my speech for me. I probably loaded 
the dice a bit, but I tried not to. I asked 
each one (over forty in all) to tell me how 
he thought required Bible study could best 
be defended. The first answer I received in 
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the first class was this, given orally: “It is 
important for an educated man to know 
something about the most important book in 
the world.” After discussing for fifteen 
minutes the various replies given, I then 
asked the class to write down, anonymously 
if they chose—though most of them signed 
their names to their statements—what 
impressed them as the most cogent argu- 
ment for requiring the study of religion, and 
especially the Bible, in a boys’ preparatory 
school today. I followed this procedure 
with two of the five sections selected. With 
the other three, after an oral discussion, 
I listed on the board the eight main rea- 
sons why religious educators believe it is 
important for youngsters to study the Bible, 
and asked the students to double-check the 
considerations which seemed most cogent, 
single-check those which seemed valid but 
less compelling, and leave unchecked those 
which seemed not particularly important to 
them. I found that the answers from the 
two classes which had been allowed to ex- 
press their convictions in their own words 
could be classified under some one or two 
of the eight headings. Then I made up a 
simple score-sheet. Here is the result 
(giving two points to each consideration 
that was double-checked and one point to 
each that was single-checked) : 

1. “The study of the Bible, when prop- 
erly conducted, forms the best basis for a 
discussion of the student’s own problems: 
Why are we here? Where do we go from 
here? What is the nature of the universe? 
What is the best way to distinguish right 
from wrong? What shall we think of God, 
Christ, the Trinity, prayer, the Church, the 
religious motive in daily life, immortality ? 
What shall we think of sex, war, race, in- 
dustry, in the light of Christian principles ?” 

The score for this was 43 (18 students 
double-checked this one, 7 single-checked 
it). 

2. “The study of the Bible, when prop- 
erly conducted, forms the best basis for an 
understanding of the Jewish-Christian tra- 
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dition in which we find ourselves and which 
we should know about in order to be spir- 
itually literate.” 

Score: 41 (18 double-checks, 5 single- 
checks). 

3. “The study of the Bible, when prop- 
erly conducted, forms the best basis for an 
understanding of the religious roots of dem- 
ocracy, and the things for which decent men 
must struggle and fight.” 

Score: 33 (12 double-checks, 9 single- 
checks ). 

4. “The study of the Bible, when prop- 
erly conducted, forms an _ indispensable 
background for the understanding of the 
thousands of references to Biblical charac- 
ters and sayings which form part of our 
journalistic and literary tradition.” 

Score: 20 (only 2 double-checks, as being 
especially significant; but 16 single-checks 
as being worth some consideration). 

5. “The study of the Bible yields con- 
vincing evidence of the continuity of human 
experience making plain that men and wo- 
men of the past faced human problems such 
as those which still bedevil the race, and 
found solutions which are still worth con- 
sidering.” 

Score: 19 (5 double-checks, g single- 
checks). 

6. “The study of the Bible helps us to 
interpret the springs of idealism which have 
watered the finest flowerings of western 
civilization.” 

Score: 17 (5 double-checks, 7 single- 
checks). 

7. “The study of the Bible brings stu- 
dents into contact with a first-rate piece of 
literature, apart from all other considera- 
tions as to its value or importance.” 

Score: 15 (only 3 double-checks, but 9 
single-checks). 

8. “The study of the Bible helps each one 
to understand the denominational interpre- 
tation of Christianity or Judaism in which a 
student has grown up; and, if skillfully 
taught, also yields an understanding of what 
others believe.” 
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Score: 8 (only 2 double-checks, 4 single- 
checks ). 


This sort of informal study, which all 
teachers make from time to time, has no 
scientific validity. It is not even the begin- 
ning of a project which might lead to a 
doctor’s dissertation. It is interesting, how- 
ever, from the human standpoint, in the 
milieu of a given institution. I believe it 
represents the frank reactions of a fairly 
representative cross-section of upper middle- 
class American adolescents, after they have 
been exposed to a year or more of conscien- 
tious Bible-teaching by trained and experi- 
enced teachers. 

Class-room teaching may or may not have 
any appreciable influence on the personal 
lives of the students. It would be fine if it 
had more. But here is the importance of it 
in our set-up: 

It leads to interviews. This happens over 
and over again. Without an exposure to 
certain material, the interviews might never 
take place. 

It leads to extra-curricular reading. Stu- 
dents become interested in certain topics in 
the required courses and ask for books or 
pamphlets which carry them further. 

It leads to a more intelligent and recep- 
tive attitude towards daily and Sunday 
chapel. They are delighted when they rec- 
ognize, and are able to place historically and 
theologically, passages from the Bible which 
are read and commented on. They are 
helped when they understand why and how 
people should worship, why and how people 
pray, why and how preachers interpret cer- 
tain doctrines in certain ways. Since all 
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students take Bible it forms a common cor- 
pus of reference. 

It leads to support for voluntary religious 
activities: communion services, informal 
meetings, Lenten vespers, the Christmas 
Carol Service, the Good Friday Service, 
participation as delegates to conferences, 
local social service work. 

It leads to recognition of Biblical refer- 
ences in secular literature. <A picture ap- 
peared recently in the “New Yorker,” de- 
picting two clergymen walking by the cell 
of a prisoner. One padre says to the other: 
“He violated the Eighth Commandment.” 
Our students were tickled when they found 
they could identify the point of the allusion. 
When Bette Davis appeared in the movie 
“Jezebel,” many of them knew who the 
original Jezebel was. Instances of this sort 
could be multiplied ad nauseam. 

Finally, it needs to be said that in our 
school a teacher of the Bible is never set 
apart from the students as a professional 
holy man. We live with our students, rake 
leaves, shovel snow, paint fences, dig ditches 
with them; we coach athletic teams; we di- 
rect their plays; we play the piano and sing 
with them ; we attend their dances ; we know 
what movies they see; we know a lot about 
them. Among other things, we teach them 
the Bible; we try to speak words of com- 
fort to them when they suffer sorrow or 
bereavement; we visit them in the Infirm- 
ary; we live with them! Under these cir- 
cumstances, I feel no conscientious scruples 
operating against requiring them to meet 
and discuss, as that first student questioned 
put it, “the most important book in the 
world.” 
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j The Importance of the Bible in the Present Crisis 
) as Variously Viewed By Religious Educators 


EDNA M. BAXTER 


4 OST BIBLE TEACHING in the Protestant 

: M churches is carried on by laymen 
with varying degrees of preparation. 
Though literacy and higher education have 
increased greatly in this country, most read- 
ing and study of the Bible today are prob- 
ably done in connection with the schools of 
the churches. In most of these churches, 
laymen manage the schools and select the 
curricula. Altogether too frequently the 
choice is determined by the price of the 
publications and by their publicity. Many 
of these Bible courses reflect little knowl- 
edge of the results of modern scholarship, 
and mean that youth still has much to un- 
learn when there is opportunity for 
advanced education. 

As the numbers of high-school and col- 
lege graduates increase, the demand for 
more scholarly Bible courses has developed. 
In an increasing number of churches with 
an educated ministry and trained religious 
educators, more of the results of Biblical 
scholarship are finding their way into the 
curricula of the church. It seems correct 
to say that at no time in Christian history 
have so many youth and adults had access 
to an intelligent study of the Bible. Re- 
sources once known only to the scholar and 
the student are now being made available 
to writers of curricula, teachers of religion, 
® and youth. The effect of this rich growth 
of literature dealing with the Bible may be 
illustrated by the experience of a Biblical 
professor in a leading woman’s college. He 
reports that within recent years there has 
been very little conflict in the minds of stu- 
dents when they began Bible study in col- 
lege. It may suggest that children coming 
from educated homes have already been 
introduced to a historical study of the Bible, 


or that their church schools have already 
provided them with superior curricula. 

In any case, the time has come when the 
churches may select Biblical courses for 
older children and youth that will not have 
to be unlearned in college and seminary. 
The chief need today is to help laymen to 
know about them and to prepare them to 
use them. 

One of the problems on which religious 
leaders differ is the extent of Biblical study 
to be carried on with young children, those 
under seven or eight years of age. 

The meaning of an experience is a basic 
consideration in educational procedure. 
Consequently the value of resources chosen 
from the Bible depends upon their meaning 
for the student, particularly if motivation is 
to be affected. Attitudes toward the Bible, 
religion, the church, worship, God, and 
Jesus may depend upon their suitability, the 
child’s interests, as well as the manner of 
teaching. 

A second grade child attending a large, 
progressive church and from a Christian 
home recently said to her mother, “I am 
sick and tired of Jesus. Why can’t we 
study something else?” Before Biblical 
materials are significant many churches 
crowd them upon young children until they 
grow tired of them and at a later age, when 
they are better able to understand them, 
these children are too bored to continue a 
study of the Bible. As a result it often 
happens that by the high-school age, youth 
leave the church school. 

The greatest problem seems to be how 
to use the Bible with children under the 
third or fourth grade. After this age chil- 
dren begin to have some training in geog- 
raphy and some awareness of history. Be- 
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fore such educational experience, the aver- 
age child has little capacity to enter im- 
aginatively into.a foreign culture and a dis- 
tant period of time. He may learn to 
verbalize quotations and stories, but has 
little capacity to imagine the historical situa- 
tions involved or to feel the significance of 
events described. 

Older children who have not heard Bib- 
lical stories too much enter into genuine 
studies of the Bible with surprising eag- 
erness. There is an increasing number of 
parents and educators that are convinced 
of the value of slowing down the Bible study 
until junior age. 

Probably the average church still gives 
niiscellaneous Bible stories to the very 
youngest child, usually apart from any con- 
text and without reference to the concepts 
of God, their relation to other truth, or 
their literary origin. Recently the speaker 
listened to a vivid drill in a kindergarten on 
the story of Noah and the ark with great 
emphasis on the power of God to send de- 
struction on those who had displeased him. 
A copy of the old Currier and Ives picture 
of the ark was used to impress these ideas 
about the flood on four and five-year olds. 
The story, as told by the teacher, revealed 
a God more kindly toward the animals than 
towards the people. The chief consolation 
to the witness of this teaching was the in- 
attention of most of the children. Perhaps 
they heard too little of it to realize the 
primitive concept of God involved in the 
story. Frequently such a random use of 
stories ignores the concepts of God involved 
or the cultural backgrounds necessary to 
their understanding. 

Many religious educators are supremely 
concerned with helping people to know God. 
In a sense, religious education is a struggle 
between a secular and a religious idea of 
all of life. But it is also an effort to pro- 
vide conditions for a spontaneous and whole- 
hearted discovery and an allegiance to the 
noblest concept of God revealed in history, 
particularly in the life and teachings of 
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Jesus. Miscellaneous Bible stories and quo- 
tations used outside their historical setting 
are often of doubtful value in building a 
lofty faith. Ideas of God, of worship, and 
of human relations need to be examined and 
compared in Biblical study, but with due 
consideration of the culture in which they 
developed. The haphazard use of Biblical 
material has sometimes encouraged ignor- 
ance in scientific fields and thwarted social 
progress. People have used the Bible to 
defend slavery, wars, witchcraft, and numer- 

ous other anti-social practices. A noble re- 
ligion has moral implications and without 
morality religion may degenerate into super- 
stition. 

Very gradually materials are appearing 
for laymen, as well as for youth, that enable 
them to grasp the growth and meaning of =~ 
the changing ideas of God, of worship, and 
of human relations peculiar to particular 
periods in the Hebrew story. Much yet 
remains to be done before teachers of re- : 
ligion are prepared to help their students to 
differentiate between what “ye have heard 
of old” and what “I say unto you” in the 
words of Jesus. Invaluable help has been 
given by Dr. Fosdick in A Guide to Undeér- 
standing the Bible, and by the late George 
A. Barton in The Religion of Israel. 

Such a study as Marion Benedict’s God 
of the Old Testament in Relation to War 
also sharpens the ability of writers of cur- 
ricula and other religious educators to guide 
youth in a cultural study of the Bible and 
also to lead them to make a comparative 
study of ideas and practices. 

From Desert to Temple by Eleanor 
Whitman is an old book that has done pio- 
neer work in giving young adolescents a 
more scholarly approach to the Old Testa- 
ment and some guidance in comparing the 
religious concepts of varied people in that 
complicated record. 

Such an arrangement of the Biblical text 
as The Short Bible by Goodspeed and Smith 
is proving most useful to teachers and lay- 
men in understanding the development of 
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Old Testament literature and_ religious 
thought. 

Writers of new curricula are beginning to 
recognize the confusion that has resulted 
from a scattered selection of Biblical epi- 
sodes and an undue emphasis on the patri- 
archal stories. Some materials are being 
created to give older children and youth 
an interpretative survey of the whole Bible 
or of a large segment of it. Professor 
Muriel Streibert Curtis has recently pub- 
lished The Story of the Bible People, and 
Doctor Bowie has given us several books. 
These surveys of the Bible are valuable as 
supplementary reading and for use in the 
home. Doubtless these books have helped 
many adults for the first time to see the 
historical development of the Biblical mate- 
rial. 


Probably the most significant trend in the 
curricula for the youth of the church has 
been the creation of a more intensvie study 
of particular characters or periods and an 
effort to deal with the culture as well as 
some of the literary questions involved. 
A delightful new book, Moses, by Professor 
John W. Flight, and its excellent teachers’ 
guide by Doctor Edna Acheson, an experi- 
enced teacher, provide a rich and meaning- 
ful study for older children and youth. 
Moses is not treated as merely another char- 
acter on which to pin moral labels. The 
study seems to bring Moses to life as an 
actual human being, living in the midst of 
the real world of his day. 


Children using this material will be en- 
couraged to join in the thrill of trying to 
figure out for themselves what some of the 
real facts may have been. Attention is given 
to how much of the stories is true and how 
much represents what generations of story- 
tellers added from time to time. Some guid- 
ance is also given to the way the Old Testa- 
ment may have been written and to the 
varied religious emphases in these writings. 
Teachers of such a course are provided with 
some of the results, as well as references to 
the best Old Testament scholarship. 
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Spending ample time on such a course 
should make a large segment of the Old 
Testament meaningful and interesting. Var- 
ied types of pupil participation remove this 
study from the unimaginative approaches 
found in so many workbooks for Bible 
study. It is a significant beginning of more 
scholarly Bible study adapted to the abili- 
ties and interests of youth. 

Too much of all Bible study is still pre- 
occupied with ideals, principles, and moral- 
istic preachments. Such teaching tends to 
become mere verbalization without the emo- 
tional power of the drama of living people. 
Much more needs to be done to provide 
historical settings in which actual people 
have lived, and have written their message. 
Multitudes might be inspired to join their 
lives in the great adventure with God if 
they could experience something of the 
actual life of a Paul, a Jonah, a Micah, or 
a Second Isaiah living in his own real 
world. 

A few courses are appearing which give 
older children and youth some of the social, 
political, and religious background of Jesus’ 
life and times. A few leaders believe that 
young children should spend more time on 
the background of Jesus’ life before dealing 
very much with the Gospel materials. The 
world of the Bible is completely foreign to 
modern children. Such books as The Lit- 
tle Boy of Nazareth by Edna Bonser, With 
Jewish Child at Home and Synagogue by 
Elma Levinger, and Stories Jesus Loved 
by Alice M. Pullen are illustrations of this 
approach. 

After such orientation in the world of 
Jesus’ day, older children and youth may 
then begin more serious studies of the Bib- 
lical narratives concerned with the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Though numerous 
books have been written, there are very 
few that lead youth in the fascinating quest 
to discover the Jesus of history or to un- 
derstand the Jesus of different writers and 
followers. Much remains to be done be- 
fore many youth in the churches will have 
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access to the rich resources that enable the 
student or the reader of the Bible to be 
moved by this most stirring drama of all 
time. Some of the tools of New Testa- 
ment Scholarship still need to reach teach- 
ers of religion and other laymen in the 
churches in order to bring the message of 
the New Testament to life, together with 
the varied viewpoints and interpretations 
of the early church. 


An undue moralistic use of the life of 
Jesus, an emphasis on the miraculous and 
the separation of his life from that of oth- 
er human beings or as a figure about which 
to theologize continue to be factors that 
hinder his way of life and his triumphant 
experience of God from becoming creative 
forces in much of modern life, particularly 
on the continent of Europe. More than 
ever, men need to face the significance of a 
life devoted completely to ways involved in 
fulfilling the purpose and the spirit of a 
God of love. 

Today there is another threat to an in- 
telligent as well as a democratic approach 
to the Bible. Some leaders in their zeal 
for a particular theology would deny lay- 
men the hard-won right, gained long after 
the Reformation, of a private interpretation 
of the Bible. 

The present urge on the part of a few 
theologians to return to Calvin and other 
authoritative emphases endangers the prog- 
ress made by many leaders to give laymen 
in the schools of the church more of the 
benefit of objective Bible study. The neo- 
orthodox emphasis on faith in the study of 
the New Testament may become a thinly 
disguised method of indoctrinating laymen 
with the views of certain theologians. Em- 
phasis on revelation may be another way of 
preventing churchmen from deviating from 
the church of the Reformation. At times 
the revelation of God seems veiled and de- 
pendent upon apostolic interpretations. 
There is a threat to the growth of a religion 
among people today by limiting the revela- 
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tion of God to the apostles and a particu- 
lar period of time. 

Leslie Weatherhead has well said, “Cer- 
tain basal facts are true forever, ... but the 
theologian has been more concerned to de- 
fend tradition than to discover truth, and 
the consequence is that in this modern 
world he is left hugging words to his heart 
when the strength of truth is no longer in 
them.” 

Religious liberty becomes increasingly 
important in a day of persecution of the 
Jews as well as of Christians and in the 
trend towards totalitarianism. The perse- 
cution of Jews is a step towards that of 
other seekers after truth. Even those who 
belong to democracies re-echo Nazi propa- 
ganda by saying “Democracy is not as effi- 
cient as the totalitarian states.” The light of 
freedom depends increasingly on those who 
enjoy its benefits. 

Many European scholars have become 
refugees, schools are invaded by forces of 
the state which destroy the atmosphere of 
genuine scholarship and freedom to think. 
In Europe histories are being re-written in 
order to provide a mentality that becomes 
subject to totalitarian ways. Hundreds of 
teachers who disapprove of these threats to 
genuine education are prisoners of the State 
and obliged to spend their energies in hard 
labor, concentration camps, or as refugees. 

Teachers of religion have a unique chal- 
lenge today to provide youth with the tools 
for objective study of religion. The riches 
of scholarship still repose in our land. They 
need to be taken out of hiding in our semi- 
nary and college libraries and made still 
more available to the laymen of the church, 
so as to enable them to think, to evaluate, 
and to develop a religious experience that is 
their own—one based on their own crea- 
tive faith. 

In times of catastrophe and fear, individ- 
uals turn too readily to the more authori- 
tarian and arbitrary sources of power in 
order to find some sense of security. Oth- 
ers desire power and use the opportunity 
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to secure it for themselves. The struggle 
for religious freedom has been long and 
bitter. America has made an enormous 
contribution to this struggle. In a day of 
totalitarianism, religious leaders need to be 
even keener about the processes by which 
democracy is kept alive. 

Some would give an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Bible. The benefits of dem- 
ocracy in the church should be evident, par- 
ticularly in this day. These benefits have 
permitted the church to have an open Bible. 
Progress demands that laymen be given 
more of the tools and results of Biblical 
scholarship and be encouraged to come to 
their own conclusions. 

A democratic and educational process de- 
mands that the varied beliefs of people be 
respected. To accomplish this, religious 
education is charged with the responsibility 
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of guiding youth and adults in an under- 
standing of the way these beliefs came about 
and the backgrounds out of which they have 
developed. Today many intelligent people 
pass by the church because they were given 
a mediaeval religion and no historical tools 
to guide them in building a faith that can 
be integrated with the truth about the uni- 
verse as they have experienced it. Others 
in this period of crisis turn to the Bible 
as a magical power. Though there is a 
smoldering recognition of the need for relig- 
ion, there is a pitiful lack of foundations on 
which to build. A proper kind of Bible 
study may inspire laymen in a search for 
that which is reliable and dependable in the 
universe, the conditions to be met, the laws 
that govern natural and spiritual behavior. 
Many laymen are asking and waiting for an 
education in religion that is adequate for 
life. 
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The Best Liberal Arts Education For Graduate 
Study in Religion 


FLOYD V. 


VEN IN NORMAL peace times, con- 
sideration of our subject has limited 
value. Many students who come to 

graduate schools of religion reach the de- 
cision to enter religious work so late in 
their college course that no planning can 
help them. Furthermore, many graduate 
students in religion now come from schools 
or from departments of study which do not 
provide a liberal arts education. This is by 
no means a calamity, since some of these 
students do excellent work in graduate 
schools of religion. It suggests that no 
one course of study is indispensable as a 
preparation for theological study. 

In time of war, consideration of our sub- 
ject may seem utterly futile. Our college 


classes are being decimated by the draft. 
Many colleges may have to close, and oth- 
ers may survive only by putting aside their 
liberal arts work in order to provide courses 


of direct military value. It is a serious 
question how many of these schools will 
be able to resume their former position and 
program after the war. 

In this very uncertainty, however, lies 
ample reason for serious and continued at- 
tention to our subject. Now that our edu- 
cational system seems ready to surrender 
—too easily and too far for our country’s 
good—to the demand for the sacrifice of 
the liberal arts program, there is need of 
clear thought and intelligent effort to in- 
sure its revival after the war. One way 
in which we can share in this planning is 
by considering the question with which this 
article deals. We must seek to give the 
best possible guidance to students who are 
still able to look forward to graduate study 
in religion, and we must be ready to work 
after the war for the restoration of an ade- 
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quate liberal arts basis for such graduate 
study. 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS LIFE 


My first point is a professor’s parallel 
to the student contention that the student 
should not let his studies interfere with his 
college education. It is much more im- 
portant for a college student to have a sin- 
cere religious conviction and to partici- 
pate in the religious life of his college com- 
munity than it is to take any particular 
course or group of courses. Religion in- 
volves vital faith, friendly fellowship, and 
constructive living. The student who thinks 
of religion merely as an intellectual prob- 
lem, or who takes the spectator attitude 
towards worship and fellowship in faith, 
should either see a great light or be encour- 
aged to look for another field of graduate 
study. The situation in the world today, 
and the situation which we may be certain 
will exist in the post-war world, require a 
religious leadership free from mere debaters 
and mildly interested spectators. We need 
devoted participants whose intelligence and 
zeal can give man guidance and hope. 


Wuat CouRSES ARE VALUABLE? 


Granted this essential attitude, what 
courses are of value to the prospective grad- 
uate student in religion? Part of the answer 
to this question is that such a student should 
not try to anticipate his theological train- 
ing. His college course will serve him best 
if it gives him broad background and gen- 
eral grounding as a needed setting for later 
specialized study. Therefore a wide range 
of choice is open to him, and there is much 
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room for variation of schedule according to 
the personal interest and talents of the 
student. Since this is true, we can only 
note a variety of subjects which are well 
worth taking, and indicate the significance 
of each. 


1. English. This important field includes 
English literature, a knowledge of which 
will contribute greatly to the cultural and 
religious life of the religious worker. How- 
ever, special emphasis should be placed on 
training in the use of the English language, 
which is the basic tool of the religious lead- 
er. Skill in the use of English does much to 
determine his success. Yet graduate stu- 
dents in religion are often weak in this 
field. Too many of them are complacent 
about this deficiency, and they sometimes 
resent counsel or compulsion which seeks 
to remedy the situation. In view of the 
fact that clear thinking and strong leader- 
ship call for the ability to use correct, clear, 
and effective English, the study of the 
English language is the basic requirement. 
No other subject equals it in importance. 

2. Bible. We have stressed the impor- 
tance of personal participation in the re- 
ligious life of the college community. This 
participation should include regular per- 
sonal study of the Bible. No amount of 
class work in Bible and religion can take 
the place of voluntary private reading of 
the Bible. It is also true, however, that the 
student should have general courses on the 
Bible, taught with an intelligent critical 
background but with a warmly construc- 
tive spirit. Inasmuch as the real sig- 
nificance of the Bible lies in its religious 
message, a treatment of it which is solely 
literary or historical is inexcusably inade- 
quate. Literary and historical study have 
their place, but complete neutrality as to the 
religious content of the Bible is worse thar 
direct attack, because it suggests that religi- 
ous faith, which is central in the Biblical 
view of life, is a matter of indifference. 
Among the most profitable courses in this 
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field are those dealing with the prophets, 
the gospels and the life of Christ, and the 
early Church. 

3. History. College students—and oth- 
ers—are sometimes tempted to think that 
this generation originated practically all of 
the essential wisdom of life. The impor- 
tance of true perspective can hardly be over- 
stated. Wisely guided historical study, en- 
riched by side glances at parallel modern 
situations, is one of the most valuable 
parts of a college course. Since our culture 
roots in Hebrew and Greek soil, it is highlv 
desirable to include the ancient period in 
this historical survey. A general course in 
history is more valuable at the college stage 
than a course in church history. However, 
a sound general course in history will not 
ignore the religious life of mankind. We 
have made such fetishes of objectivity and 
separation of church and state that even 
Christians sometimes are tolerant of a his- 
torical study which omits the most vital 
phase of man’s life. This omission is wrong. 

4. Philosophy. During the latter half of 
the college course there is a place for serious 
study of the history and main problems of 
philosophy. For the study of Christian 
thought in graduate school the inclusion of 
Greek philosophy is a valuable preparation. 
Certainly in some course, whether history or 
philosophy, the student should deal with 
the Greek world. While problems of re- 
ligious thought should receive attention in 
a study of philosophy, solid preparation in 
the basic disciplines of philosophy should 
not be crowded out by concentrating at this 
stage on the philosophy of religion. 

5. Greek. To some the very suggestion 
of Greek will-appear medieval. But I know 
of no other field of graduate study where 
a student expects to become a qualified and 
life-long interpreter of a basic literature 
without learning to know that literature in 
its original language. This statement as- 
sumes that the Bible occupies a permanently 
central place in the work of the religious 
teacher and leader. If it were only one book 
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among others of comparable worth, such an 
insistence upon knowing it in its original 
languages would be unjustified. Since, 
however, it is of central and unparalleled 
significance for the Christian leader, the 
acceptance at the outset of a permanent 
amateur status is lamentable, illogical, and 
weakening for the Church. As a practical 
counsel, I suggest that the student who 
takes Greek should take at least two years 
of it in college and take it in the latter half 
of his college course. 

6. A Modern Language. One strong root 
of the persistent American trend to isola- 
tionism is the prevailing tendency to look 
with contempt on people who speak other 
languages and cannot use English. There 
is a profound educational value in even the 
partial mastery of another language. I am 
not thinking of Latin, which—murabile dictu 
—is in many public schools the sole way to 
get an introduction to English grammar. 
This study belongs in high school. I mean 
that Americans, and especially religious 
leaders who should be outstanding in world 
friendship and sympathy, may well be ad- 
vised to learn to speak another language 
as well as time permits. 

7. Science. Both for understanding of 
our scientific, mechanized age and for dis- 
cipline in exact method, serious study of at 
least one physical science should by all 
means be included in the college course. 
Too many graduate students in religion 
lack the unquestioning loyalty to observa- 
ble facts which proper scientific method em- 
bodies. To be sure, scientists sometimes 
prove unable to discern the difference be- 
tween rigidly controlled study and inter- 
pretation of their data. Nevertheless, the 
study of science has much to teach religious 
leaders, and no curriculum is justified in 
neglecting such study. 

8. Psychology. In this field likewise 
there is a danger that the professor or stu- 
dent may confuse observed phenomena of 
mental life with anti-religious interpreta- 
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tion of their meaning. Nevertheless, a good 
general course in psychology has much val- 
ue for a prospective religious leader, whose 
work will call for the greatest possible un- 
derstanding of other persons as well as of 
his own capacities and possibilities. 

g. Sociology. The days of “rugged indi- 
vidualism” are past. Social problems be- 
come increasingly complex. Some form of 
collective attack upon these problems is 
inevitable. How Protestant Christianity 
will fit into this emerging world is uncer- 
tain. Effective religious leadership must 
prepare to interpret and take part in this 
rapidly developing social situation. Hence 
the study of sociology is advisable and 
should prove fruitful. 

10. Economics and Political Science. It 
is legitimate to group these two subjects to- 
gether. The quaint old idea that politics and 
business were entirely separate fields never 
was true, and it can no longer be made 
plausible. Moreover, the complete divorce 
of religion from economics, which long 


seemed axiomatic to many Christians, is , — 


no longer convincing. Adequate religious 
leadership must avoid the fatal error of 
identifying religion with economic and po- 
litical reform, but it certainly must give heed 
to the relationship of religion to economic 
and political aspects of life. In the day 
towards which we are moving, religious 
leaders will need to understand what is 
afoot, and they ntust avoid identifying 
Christianity with fading features of the eco- 
nomic or political order. The study of 


economics and political science, therefore, + 


is to be heartily recommended. 

11. Education. Courses in the history 
and principles of education are largely de- 
voted to training grade and high school 
teachers. For this reason students plan- 
ning to enter religious work may feel that 
such courses offer nothing of value. Yet 
the religious leader is an educator, and con- 
stantly deals with educators. Courses in 
education should yield returns in his later 
study and career. The danger exists, how- 
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ever, that the value of such courses may be 
sharply reduced in some schools by a latent 
humanistic attitude implicit in the philoso- 
phy of education which underlies the 
courses. 

12. Speech. Religious leaders are con- 
tinually engaged in public speaking, and it 
is amazing that nine out of ten of them 
take less pains with their voice and speaking 
manner than does a radio salesman of tooth 
paste or cigarettes. It is only reasonable 
to expect the college student who expects 
to go to a graduate school in religion to do 
two things. He should seek instruction in 
the training and use of the voice. He should 
also take part in extra-curricular activities 
which involve public speaking and give 
training in it. Music and drama may help 
here, and they have cultural values as well. 

Long as is the above list of desirable 
subjects of study, it does not exhaust the 
possibilities. However, it covers the field 
fairly well, and we may conclude this sur- 
vey with four general observations: 1. It 
is not demanded or expected that every stu- 
dent will take every one of the subjects 
which promise to prove valuable. 2. Since 
vital religion touches life in its full scope, 
almost any subject can be fruitful for a fu- 
ture religious leader. 3. What a student 
takes is not so important as whether he 
really studies it. 4. The personality and 
effectiveness of the instructor is more im- 
portant than the subject of the course. 


THE CHOICE OF A Major 


What should be the major field of study of 
our prospective graduate student in religion? 
It has already been urged that the college 
course should provide a broad background 
for later theological study. This implies 
that the major should not claim too large a 
proportion of the student’s time. It is valu- 
able for its intensive study of one field, but 
it should not prevent attention to a wide and 
balanced course of study. We have also 
argued that the function of the college course 
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is not to anticipate the theological course. 
The student should be active in religious 
life ; he should include in his course exacting 
work in Bible; but his major should not be 
in the field of Bible and religion. This 
might be chosen as the minor field of study, 
if the student has to choose one. 

Neither should the major be in the field 
of technical skills and methods. Speech 
and religious education are areas of study 
which this principle eliminates from the 
list of desirable majors. It is better to 
choose a field where the student makes a 
direct approach to solid intellectual sub- 
stance. 

No one major will fit all students. Per- 
sonal interest and abilities have much to do 
with the choice. There is no objective and 
universally valid way of rating the possible 
choices in order of importance. It is thus 
only a personal choice and a mere suggestion 
of the legitimate variety which is open in 
the choice of a major field of study when I 
suggest the following as leading possibili- 
ties: history, literature, biology, sociology, 
and economics. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, the irreducible minimum 
answer to liberal arts students who ask 
counsel in preparing for graduate study in 
religion includes four parts: 1. The stu- 
dent, by personal conviction and of free 
choice, should take an active part in the re- 
ligious life of the college community. 2. He 
should gain a fair mastery of the English 
language and should come to feel that in- 
creasing mastery is a goal which he must 
keep before himself throughout life. 3. He 
should do serious study in subjects which 
deal with our social, intellectual, and religi- 
ous heritage from the past. 4. He should 
devote as much, if not more, attention to 
those subjects which give insight into the 
nature, mood, and problems of our con- 
temporary life. 
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EDITORIAL 


Administering the N. A. 


Because of the uncertainty occasioned by 
the cancellation of the annual meeting, we 
are glad to make use of our editorial space 
to publish a letter from Dr. E. S. Bright- 
man summarizing the decisions of the 
Executive Council of the N. A. B. I. regard- 
ing the conduct of the business of the As- 
sociation “for the duration.” Dr. Bright- 
man’s letter states: 


1. The president, vice-president and re- 
cording secretary will continue in office un- 
til the next regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

“2, A new. corresponding secretary 
(Dr. Rivenburg having died), and a new 
treasurer, a new chairman of program com- 
mittee and a new chairman of the com- 
mittee on vacancies are to be elected.* 

“3. The papers prepared for the New 
York meeting should be submitted to the 
editor of the Journal and published, insofar 
as he deems them suitable. The Journal! 
should be supported with especial zeal as 
our sole means of intercommunication in 
these days. 

“4. The president is calling a New 


B. I. “For the Duration” 


England regional meeting of N. A. B. I. 
members in connection with a _ regional 
meeting of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, which will be 
held within a month or two in Greater 
Boston. The president’s address will be 
read at that meeting. Informal discussions 
about the future of the Association will be 
welcomed at that time. 

“Ss. There will be no regular meeting 
for the duration, according to the judgment 
of most members of the Council. It is, 
however, the president’s opinion that re- 
gional meetings, like the one planned for 
Boston, should be initiated at several local 
centers. 

“This letter, or the substance of it, should 
be published in the Journal, if the editor 
approves. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman, President.” 
January 4, 1943. 


*The following officers have now been elected 
by the Executive Council: Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Dr. Beatrice Goff, Mount Holyoke; Pro- 
gram chairman, Dr. Mary E. Andrews, Goucher; 
Treasurer, Dr. Dwight M. Beck, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and Chairman of Committee on Vacan- 
cies, Dr. Eugene S. Ashton, Goucher. 


Report of the Recording Secretary, 1942 


A report of the recording secretary has 
been called for despite the fact that the sole 
function of the office in preceding years 
seems to have been to keep the records of 
the annual meeting and to prepare them 
for publication in the February Journal. 
However, since a combination of duties has 
this year fallen on that officer, he will at- 
tempt to record some of the events for 1942. 

The circumstances following the declara- 
tions of war and the uncertainties attendant 


upon our society and related organizations 
have increased their problems and, it may 
well be, their opportunities. 

Even before our report of the 1941 meet- 
ing was published it was deemed necessary 
Accordingly, a 
poll of the Council led to the ruling by 
President Brightman that Dec. 27-28 be the 
time and Union Theological Seminary the 
place for the 1942 sessions. The consent of 


to make certain decisions. 
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Union was secured and the Program Com- 
mittee planned accordingly. 

As the year moved on a serious question 
arose as to whether we could better co- 
operate with the government by proceeding 
with our plans for the meeting or cancelling 
them. The fact that the Society of Biblical 
Literature finally decided to hold a regional 
meeting at Union on Dec. 29-30, that Union 
in spite of the fuel situation could accom- 
modate us in Knox Hall, that our meeting 
would not be large, and that our program 
was excellent and seemed to fit constructive- 
ly into a government plan, led our Council 
as late as early December to maintain the 
conviction that we should meet as scheduled. 
However, widespread advice or rulings by 
the Office of Transportation in Washing- 
ton leading to wholesale cancellation of 
meetings, persuaded the Council to vote 
for final cancellation. 

Dr. Narola E. Rivenburg of the Baptist 
Bible Institute, Philadelphia and Corres- 


ponding Secretary of N. A. B. I. died 


October 14, 1942. Dr. Rivenburg had for 
almost three years been an esteemed of- 
ficer and for many years a loyal member 
of our Association. The recording secre- 
tary was asked to assume her duties to the 
end of the year. 

Dean Lucinda M. Johnson of the Baptist 
Institute has been very cooperative. Dr. 
Rivenburg’s file of the N. A. B. I. and all 
orders for literature have been forwarded 
to me. Dean Johnson has also sent by ex- 
press all copies of the Unit of Bible Study 
which were in her possession. The secre- 
tary is continuing to fill all orders, but is 
ready to make such disposition of the supply 
as the Association may order. 

A further complication arose this year in 
the resignation of Dr. E. W. K. Mould as 
treasurer, his resignation to take effect at 
the annual meeting. No organization could 
have asked for a more efficient officer. Dr. 
Mould has been alert to a multitude of de- 
tails concerning the Association. Our grati- 
tude to him is deep and sincere. We are 
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confident that Dr. Mould will continue his 
keen interest in the activities of the society. 

In order to fill vacancies and be ready to 
report at the annual meeting President 
Brightman in September appointed a Nom- 
inating Committee as follows: Dr. Frank 
Lankard, Chairman, Dr. Virginia Corwin, 
Dr. Carl Purinton. 

A part of the task of the recording secre- 
tary, as voted at last year’s meeting, was to 
be chairman of a membership committee 
during 1942. The chief activity for the 
year has been the listing of about four 
hundred colleges and universities which had 
departments of Bible or Religion. To these 
institutions were sent return postals for the 
names and addresses of men and women 
who were teachers in these departments. A 
large percentage of these cards was return- 
ed. An investigation was made for those 
teachers not now members of our Associa- 
tion, a card file was made for these, and 
invitations were extended to all persons so 
listed to join. The response was quite gen- 
erous as the treasurer’s report will no doubt 
show. Only the groundwork has been done 
with much follow-up possible. 

Many expressions of thanks are in order. 
Several of you sent in acceptances for the 
buffet supper on Dec. 27. We are sorry we 
couldn’t meet but you did your part. Dr. 
Mould, having the official list of members, 
sent all programs for the meeting and later 
mailed all cancellation cards to members. 
Though not a part of his duties the treasurer 
has performed this necessary task for a 
grateful society. 

The Journal of Bible and Religion, under 
the editorship of Dr. Purinton, has become 
a “must” for all of us. We are confident 
that our Journal is in the hands of an ex- 
perienced skipper and that his eye is already 
on the far horizon. By acclamation the As- 
sociation expresses its thanks to Dr. Purin- 
ton and all those associated with him in 
making his labors a success. 

The program committee under the chair- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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DISCUSSION 


A Comment Upon Dr. Homrighausen’s Article 
JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


I agree so well with Dr. Homrighausen’s at- 
titude towards the Bible that I am tempted to say 
“Amen” and let it go at that. I am glad that he 
has contented himself with a description of the 
mind of the Bible, and simply invited the reader 
to read it afresh, with genuine receptivity and 
with as few presuppositions as possible, whether 
“liberal” or “orthodox.” I myself am convinced 
that if we could discipline ourselves towards a 
study of the Bible with a minimum of prejudice 
and habits of thought which confuse our under- 
standing of it, we would learn something which 
would be genuine “revelation” to us. 

And yet, I am troubled about the difficulty of 
such a study of the Bible. Our prejudices in favor 
of one or another theory about the Bible are so 
deeply rooted that I am afraid Dr. Homrighau- 
sen’s statement is not likely to make much of an 
impression upon us. After all, supposing he is 
right about what the Bible teaches, why should 
a modern man abandon his point of view and 
adopt that of the Bible? In Protestantism there 
is no “authority” vested anywhere which can con- 
strain a man to accept the authority of the Bible. 
Either a man, through reflection and criticism 
through a free consent of his soul, receives the 
Bible as “the Word of God” or else he continues 
to regard it as a more or less antiquated book. 


Therefore, we need to do more than read “neo- 
orthodox” versions of the message of the Bible. I 
believe that the ordinary teacher of the Bible who 
knows a great deal about it, needs to become less 
academic in his study and treatment of the Bible. 
In my judgment, a very serious impediment to our 
understanding is our own lack of self-knowledge 
and insight into the world in which we live. It is 
our miserably deficient anthropology, our half- 
truths about the springs of moral behavior, our 
lack of penetration into the good and evil in us, 
and our blindness to the light which our common 
life throws upon the true dimensions of our right- 
eousness, that make a proper reading of the Bible 
today very difficult. Self-knowledge and the 
knowledge of God are mutually inseparable. Hence, 
while we seek to understand the Bible we need 
also to understand ourselves. In both respects we 
have far to go. 


*We hope that many other members of the As- 
sociation will be moved to make comment for pub- 
lication in the “Discussion” section, not only 
about Dr. Homrighausen’s article, but about any 
one of the thought-provoking papers published in 
this issue. Let us substitute printed discussion for 
the discussion from the floor that the cancella- 
tion of meetings made impossible.—Editor. 


Secretary's Report 
(Concluded from Preceding Page) 

manship of Dr. Dwight M. Beck had com- 
pleted all plans for an excellent meeting. 
The fact that this meeting was finally can- 
celled does not minimize the quality of 
forward thinking exhibited by the committee 
or the leadership enlisted by them. No 
doubt, a majority of the papers to have been 
presented will appear in the Journal; in fact 
this is the ardent wish of the editor as well 
as the vote of the Council. 


We are grateful to Union Theological 
Seminary for the offer of its facilities and 


to Mr. Charles T. White, the comptroller, 
for so many courtesies in preliminary ar- 


rangements. 

No small part of the pleasure of having 
been secretary this year has been the as- 
sociation with Dr. Brightman who is not 
only a friend and former teacher of many 
of us, but an able administrator. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hersert L. NEWMAN. 


Do you have a copy of Volume I, Part 1 of the Journal that you will contribute to the 
cause? We need copies of this issue to fill orders from libraries for complete back files. Send 
You will be re-imbursed at the regular rate. C.E.P. 


your copy to the Editor at once. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Christianity Today 


VChristian Europe Today. By 
KeLLeR. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1942. X + 310 pages. $3.00. 

The time has come to get ready for the 

Pperiod of reconstruction after the war is 

Wover and peace is made. It will require 

Bmuch information and critical considera- 

Btion to form public opinion to do the right 

Bthing; and the more reliable data we can 

obtain to prepare us for the task the better. 

Whe object of the publication under review 

is to furnish the data and Christian point 
§ view as a preparation for dealing effec- 
tively with the religious phases of the gi- 

Bgantic problems of reconstruction and the 

Wbook fully deserves to be described as a 

Breport to the American people by the man 

Bbest qualified to present the religious prob- 

Blems of Europe today. 

The author hails from Switzerland, neutra! 

@and free, where he is engaged untrammelled 

Wunder university auspices to collect at first 

and and by personal contact over all 

Europe the essential data to form a com- 

Bpctent opinion; and he deals with them in 

1 scholarly, impartial, statesman-like man- 

and from a Christo-centric point 

f view. While himself a European with 
Wits characteristic viewpoint, he possesses a 
horoughgoing acquaintance with American 
onditions, obtained by numerous visits, to 

Wsee and wisely to suggest America’s part 

in the task of reconstruction. He is an 

Weuthority of the first rank, an author of 

#eumerous works; and he participated in 

Whe National Christian Preaching Mission 

#0 1937 and 1941 and has also given the 

BStone Lectures at Princeton, the Lowell 

éctures at Boston, the Carew Lectures at 
Hartford Seminary, and the Moore Lectures 
#t San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


ner, 


It is a dark picture to which we are in- 
troduced in the first part. Abysmal dark- 
ness hovers over Europe; and even the most 
faithful, like the mystics of medieval times, 
go through the horrifying “night of the 
spirit.” Job’s problem has assumed world 
proportions and apparently with no solution 
other than mystery. We are driven to see 
the religious conflict behind the political, 
and what virtually lies in the balance is not 
merely the Christian church but Christ him- 
self. 

In the second part Dr. Keller traces the 
checkered relation of church and state in 
Europe from the church’s supremacy in 
medieval times to its subjection and obliter- 
ation in ours; its relative independence in 
the Scandinavian countries and Switzer- 
land; its variety of forms of confessions in 
the National Socialist State; the vacillating 
and opportunist policy in the Fascist state ; 
and the “free,” “separated,” and “cooperat- 
ing” churches; closing with a definition of 
“Religious Liberty” as consisting of liberty 
of conscience, worship, faith, mission, and 
religious education. 

The third part deals with the churches 
under the cross and is the most pathetic 
part of the sad story. It tells with numer- 
ous illustrations how the cross on which 
Jesus cried, “My God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” has again become the test of 
faith, involving oppression, war, the daily 
bread, prison, education, theology, the state, 
and death. Conditions are improving in 
Russia; but only a little while ago the 
shadow of the cross was dark over the 
churches under Bolshevism. The hostility 
against religion is traced back to the causes 
represented by Marxian materialistic athe- 
ism, the Russian church’s failure to stem 
the tide of the czarist regime of tyranny and 
capitalistic exploitation of the people, and 
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the study of science. It was directed against 
the Bible, religious liberty, the Christian 
ministry, and religious education. But a 
change has come. The author strikes a 
hopeful and heartening note on the future 
outlook for religion in Russia. As a result 
of numerous personal interviews with many 
Russians of all classes and conditions he is 
convinced that atheism will not ultimately 
prevail over a people that is inherently re- 
ligious. The author subjects Russian com- 
munism to a critical examination and finds 
in it elements of Christian socialism. 


The author’s treatment of the churches 
under the cross in Germany, which is also 
based on personal contact, tells why Pastor 
Niemoeller is in a concentration camp; how 
the Gestapo listens and has produced “an 
eloquent silence”; how many Christians in 
Germany with whom he has conversed have 
implicit faith in Hitler and point to his suc- 
cesses as evidence of Divine Favor and to 
his abstemious life as evidence of goodness ; 
how many German Christians find escape 
by retiring into their inner spiritual experi- 
ences, or in eschatology, or in frantic moral 
effort, or denominationalism. Professors of 
theology who want to keep their posts and 
recruit the ministry must possess a “genius 
for compromise ;” and if the church wants 
to function at all it has to seek entirely new 
methods of adaptation for the protection 
of her inner life. We are informed how the 
emphasis upon German “blood” elicited a 
high German prelate’s exclamation, “We 
have not been redeemed by German blood, 
but by the precious blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” and how if you do not despise 
Jewish blood you land in a concentration 
camp; how acts of kindness and mercy on 
unfortunate victims of epilepsy, the crip- 
pled and demented, are substituted for by 
“euthanasia,” the easy death of legal mur- 
der; and how promoters of the new Ger- 
man religion announce the death of Chris- 
tianity and the growth of the new religion 
in a “vacuum” until it has victoriously 
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broken through the tradition of the Chris- 
tian tradition. 

The author furnishes us with a reliable 
account of the condition of Protestantism 
in Spain and its need of the Bible. The 
Roman Catholic church in Europe was as 
little prepared for such a time of chaos and 
testing as the evangelical. The fellowship 
of suffering has had a beneficent effect and 
creates a friendly understanding between 
them which did not exist in times of peace 
and order. The whole of Europe is hun- 
gry and starving and daily bread has be- 
come a problem of faith. A caravan of 
despair has been moving along the roads of 
Europe; and the exploitation of the poor 
and helpless has assumed a most hideous 
form in the treatment of refugees, notably 
Jewish. 

We naturally wonder how the Christians 
of Europe behave under the terrible cross 
and we get the story in part four. It is 
heartening to read that they answer with 
faith: cast down but not destroyed. The 
valiant slogans, “One must obey God rath- 
er than man,” and “Here I stand, I can do 
no other,” still ring out. Christianity still 
gives witness. The Bible has become both 
terrible and comforting: the end of a world 
is again envisaged ; Christians are conscious 
of fighting with demonic powers, the “pri- 
mitive collective unconscious.” There is 
still a Christian Germany, “a holy remnant.” 
Preaching today again stresses the initial 
message of Christ, Repent. Laymen, as a 
universal priesthood, take the place of the 
depleted ministry. The arsenal of theology 
is manned with intransigent forces, like the 
positive Karl Barth, who was for a time 
the assistant pastor of the church in charge 
of the author and from whom, as he con- 
fesses, he learned much theology but with 
whom he cannot go all the way. We learn 
that there is a clandestine church and cata- 
comb methods are revived, as when the 
fish, the Greek Ichthus, again has become 
the symbol of the Christian faith, being the 
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anagram whose letters furnish the initials 
for Jesus Christ God’s Son Saviour. Even 
in concentration camps the church is serving 
and bearing witness. Christian youth again 
reads the Bible. In spite of totalitarian 
pressure an inner resistance is manifesting 
itself which keeps the Christian witness 
alive. The churches in Great Britain are 
functioning as centers of Christian recon- 
struction along lines of social reform, a fel- 
lowship of nations on a democratic basis, a 
Christian peace, and church union. The 
transcendent power of Christian love is at 
work in relieving the sufferings of war- 
stricken Europe. 

In the fifth and last part of the book Dr. 
Keller reaches the climax and main object 
in a Vision of Reconstruction. It begins 
with the conversion of the church, paradox- 
ical as this may appear. The church has 
to repent, ask for forgiveness, and take 
Jesus Christ more truly. It has to learn 
from its errors of the past and begin to 
realize the religious and spiritual contents 
of such basic movements as the League of 
Nations, the Marxian movement, and de- 
mocracy. “In Christ the world can find 
the new orientation—the way, as he says— 
the new prophetic vision by which we our- 
selves see a new world, Christ’s world.” 
The prophetic voice of the church must 
speak for unity. The church cannot bring 
a message of world fellowship as long as 
she is disunited in herself and has not her- 
self become a fraternity, a fellowship and 
communion of the saints. But the church 
is moving in this direction. The church 
must bring the message of liberty, the lib- 
erty of the children of God; the message 
of justice for both the “have” and the “have- 
not” nations; and the message of the fellow- 
ship of the nations. Both European and 
American churches have their distinctive 
contributions to make toward the new world 
order. The European churches ‘can con- 
tribute the fundamental conception and nor- 
mative order of the Christian theological 
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message and the American churches a new 
Christian youth and labor movement as set 
forth in the Delaware Conference program. 
The principle of Delaware and the Oxford 
World Conference, may become the Magna 
Charta for the new constructive and peace 
plan for the whole Christian world. Eu- 
rope may become a mission field in which 
the “American Century” and the new de- 
mocracy may find realization, bringing a 
new evangelism and a re-education of youth. 
A bridge is being built between British and 
Continental churches and even the church 
of Rome shows tendencies to emphasize 
more what unites than what divides. The 
Orthodox church looks toward the Chris- 
tian West and has entered the Ecumenical 
movement. 


The drawing together of the churches into 
a union, the Ecumenical movement, is one 
of the most promising signs of the times; 
and it is gratifying that the war has inten- 
sified it. When the church of Christ will 
speak in unison, it is more likely to be list- 
ened to; and its part in the reconstruction 
and reconciliation has immense possibilities. 
It will involve the restatement of the Chris- 
tian message in a form in which it will make 
more of an appeal and carry conviction to 
the modern mind, suited better to meet the 
needs of our time, our psychology, and our 
social structure. There is a religion of No- 
Man’s Land, as the author calls it, a reli- 
gion outside the church, a great multitude. 
Can the church reclaim it? The author be- 
lieves that there is room for it in the spirit- 
ual reconstruction of the world, even if it 
consists only of “common people.” 

It is faith in the cross of Christ that will 
bring the church victory. What can one 
say to induce the universal reading which 
this book deserves? To do so appears to 
the reviewer a religious obligation. For our 
time it might well lie by the side of the Bi- 
ble as a handbook to suggest the topics for 
discussions in sermons, addresses, and les- 
sons. It is an eye-opener to vital facts and 
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ideas indispensable in the preparation for 
the common task of peace and reconstruc- 
tion in which we all will have to have a 
share. 
IsMAR J. PERITZ. 
Wolcott, N. Y. 


Philosophy of Religion 


The Spiritual Life. By EpGarR SHEFFIELD 
BriGHTMAN. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
218 pages. $2.00. 


This is a book for those who want clear, 
earnest, reliable thought about the realities 
of religion. It is written in a lucid style and 
deals with basic matters of faith. There is 
ample learning behind it, which is employed 
to help the reader, and not to burden him. 
It will be useful alike to thoughtful youth 
and laymen in general, and to ministers 
and teachers of religion. 

Dr. Brightman begins by examining the 
many uses of the terms “spirit” and “spirit- 
ual life,” and leads up to the judgment that 
spirit is “power governed by truth,” and 
that “the spiritual life is the highest de- 
velopment of each person with his unique 
powers and talents.” He holds that spirit 
can apply only to the life of concrete per- 
sons and rejects the idea of a superpersonal 
social mind. But at the same time he main- 
tains that spirit cannot be personal without 
being social, and he emphasizes the im- 
portance of group life for spiritual develop- 
ment. He is willing to use Hegel’s term, 
“Objective Spirit,” not for a literal social 
mind, but “as meaning the spiritual pur- 
poses of individuals directed toward and 
affected by the common spiritual ends and 
experiences of a special group.” Such spe- 
cial groups are the family and the nation. 
At the present time “the high task of the 
Objective Spirit is the development of a 
spiritual nation in a spiritual society of 
nations” (p. 94). 

The Church is another example of Objec- 
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tive Spirit, but it should not be isolationist. 
Better than the watchword “Let the Church 
be the Church” would be “Let the Church 
be Christian.” The Church has a unique 
opportunity in the world “as the only super- 
national force that reaches over battle lines 
and boundaries in the interests of peace and 
justice.” But “the social task of spirit will 
remain incomplete until there is some sort 
of world-wide co-operation in a genuine 
League of Nations, in which all ideas of 
aggression and conquest are abandoned, and 
in which labor will be justly rewarded, sick- 
ness and old age provided for, because mo- 
tives of sharing and mutual helpfulness take 
the place of personal greed. No considera- 
tion of the technical difficulties involved in 
this dream, and no realism about the sinful- 
ness of human nature and the blackness of 
the present, can ever justify man in ceasing 
to dream the dream of a spiritual world or- 
der, and to labor for its realization” (pp. 
97, 98). 

Dr. Brightman examines scientific human- 
ism and finds it better than “the theistic 
faith of the weary Christian who passes by 
on the other side.” But its naturalistic basis 
is not more rational than theism; it is less 
rational. If we would have a theory of 
values, it must be in terms of eternally valid 
norms or ideals; and if we would integrate 
values and ideals with scientific facts, it 
must be in terms of purpose, and of a system 
of purposes in the mind of God. According 
to the “norm of norms,” coherence, theism 
is the most valid interpretation of the uni- 
verse. It becomes vital to the spiritual life 
through worship, which is “a commitment 
of the human person to the Eternal Per- 
son.” 

The author goes on to reconcile the 
thought of eternity with the thought of de- 
velopment. He rejects the conception of 
God as the eternally completed realization 
of all possibilities. While there are eternal 
truths and laws of spirit, God should be 
conceived as one who eternally acts and 
creates. The essential nature of spirit is 
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“to move towards the fulfilment of pur- 
poses which express eternally unchanging 
goodness and love in eternally changing and 
creative forms on many levels of inex- 
haustible variety” (p. 152). 

The evils of the present time are frankly 
faced by the author. They consist mainly 
in the degradation of personality and its 
frequent enslavement. We must admit that 
“the most generous gifts of God’s grace may 
be at least temporarily frustrated by man’s 
sin and greed.” These evils come about 
through the misconception and misuse of 
man’s freedom. They are also due to the 
irrationalism which prevails both in our 
social life and in much of our philosophy. 
“Without rationality freedom is irresponsi- 
ble, ruthless, egoistic, and ruinous” (p. 
191). Spiritual freedom seeks for whole- 
ness of life in each person through co-opera- 
tive unity with other persons and with God. 
It has its norm in the Christian spiritual 
ideal which is “expressed in such words as 
eirene (peace) and agape (love).” In the 
light of the ideal of spiritual freedom our 
economic life is seriously ailing, since “for 
very many there is no freedom even to find 
any employment other than the employment 
artificially created by that dire instrument 
of man’s inhumanity to man which we call 
war” (p. 202). Spiritual freedom de- 
mands “the opportunity for all to choose and 
experience the highest values of which man 
is capable.” 

Likewise in the political field we must 
remember that “democracy rests on spiritual 
and Christian foundations.” “If democracy 
is to endure, it must place spirit above the 
letter, God above Caesar, and spiritual con- 
science above civil law” (p. 207). 

In conclusion the author points out that 
the struggle between tyranny and freedom is 
not one that takes place solely on the battle- 
field; it takes place within every nation and 
every individual. But in the end tyranny 
cannot triumph, because the ultimate Re- 
ality, whence man derives his being, is 
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Spirit, and the essential nature of that Spirit 
is the free creation of the good. 

This thoughtful, searching, inspiring 
book is based on the Cole Lectures for 
1942 given by Dr. Brightman at the Van- 
derbilt University School of Religion. 


EuGENE W. LYMAN 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion. By 
ProressoR A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 
1942. xii + 331 pages. $3.00. 

In this book, Professor Garnett continues 
his able contributions to philosophical 
thought. His training at the universities of 
Melbourne, London, and Edinburgh, and 
his teaching experience in Australia have 
contributed to his broad culture and inter- 
national outlook. The present book exemp- 
lifies the advantages that accrue to author 
and reader when geographical and intellec- 
tual provincialisms are overcome. The book 
is required reading for everyone who wants 
to know what a sturdy liberal has to say 
for his cause and how he can argue against 
the gloomy pessimism (or equally gloomy 
optimism) of current irrationalisms and 
neo-orthodoxies. Professor Garnett has 
done yeoman service in a jungle-clearance 
project. A jungle must be provincial, but 
a farm must do business with the rest of the 
world. Our author has gone far toward 
reclaiming land which, in the hands of ultra- 
conservatives on the right, and of mechan- 
ists and naturalists on the left, has been 
running wild with weeds and underbrush. 
The clarity of his thought is matched by a 
lucid style which makes reading a pleasure. 

A Realistic Philosophy of Religion is di- 
vided into three parts, after an Introduc- 
tion on methods. Part I is Analysis, and 
deals with the facts of religious experience 
as found in individual psychology and racial 
history, together with typical religious be- 
liefs. Part II, Interpretation of Practice, 
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is devoted to the social ideal, “the great soci- 
ety,” “the religious community.” Part III, 
Interpretation of Theory, takes up the 
nature of man and of God. An Epilogue 
gives a brief discussion of Christianity. At 
first sight, the outline appears odd and illog- 
ical. Why should the study of psychology 
and history be called analysis? Why do the 
“typical beliefs” taken up under Analysis 
not belong in Part III? Why is practice 
treated from an almost wholly social point 
of view, while a religious practice such as 
mysticism is touched on in Part I and 
praver is divided between Parts I and III? 
These questions intend to suggest that the 
book is not a rigorously logical and com- 
plete system. The author, however, doubt- 
less had his reasons for the course he has 
pursued. He wished to avoid both “ration- 
alism” (as he conceives it) and traditional- 
ism. His method has the advantages of 
freshness and suggestiveness and is true to 
his basic empirical intent. 

As one empiricist to another, this re- 
viewer would nevertheless like to raise a 
question about the conception of method. 
Garnett holds that there are two methods, 
the synoptic and the critical. The former 
is rationalistic, the latter empirical (pp. 
8-9). This classification is confusing and 
misleading, because of a narrow definition 
of synoptic method as “the attempt to take 
the conclusions of all the special sciences 
and weave them together into a consistent 
synoptic view of the world as a whole” 
(p. 1). But this at best is synthesis, not 
adequate synopsis. The essence of synopsis 
is that, while it must include all that the 
sciences include, yet it must be more em- 
pirical than science by including areas which 
science omits and for its purposes must 
omit: namely, values (as normatively view- 
ed) and all ascertainable properties of 
wholes in experience which are not deduc- 
ible from a knowledge of their parts. Val- 
ues, of course, are instances of such wholes. 
Personality is another; the organism an- 
other. The reduction of synopsis to a mere- 
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ly additive view of the sciences results in a 
complete ignoring of truly synoptic method, 
which, in the broadest sense, is better to be 
connected with the method of empirical phi- 
losophy than with rationalism. Rationalism, 
in the “bad” sense, is exclusive reliance on 
purely deductive operations on axioms or 
other data intuitively apprehended—a pro- 
cedure which seems to a synoptist abstract, 
incomplete, and relatively unfruitful. The 
ignoring of genuine synopsis becomes even 
more lamentable when Garnett finds synop- 
tic method to be a dogmatism that makes 
religion primarily belief and only secondar- 
ily a pursuit of values (p. 9). Garnett 
could not have come to this result had he 
seen that it is of the essence of synopsis to 
include values. A careful reading of Sor- 
ley’s Moral Values and the Idea of God 
should correct this confusion. 

In contrast with synopsis, Garnett views 
criticism (in Kantian spirit) as “critical 
examination of the fundamental assumptions 
of every science and of the concepts it uses” 
(p. 2). This is, indeed, an admirable meth- 
od, which may with almost equal right be 
called both empirical and rationalistic, but 
which stands in no contrast to synopsis. It 
is rather an integral part of synoptic meth- 
od; or, if one pleases to put it differently, 
synopsis and criticism are co-eaual partners 
in a fully philosophical method. In an at- 
tempt to oversimplify, Professor Garnett 
has confused issues. But he is right in fav- 
oring criticism, empiricism, and inclusion 
of values, as well as in opposing abstract 
rationalism and dogmatism. 

The initial unclarities about method 
cause less trouble than one would expect, 
for the actual method pursued is the one 
which this reviewer has just defined as tru- 
ly synoptic. The book is particularly strong 
in its criticism of recent attacks on divine 
personality which have had wide influence. 
Special attention should be given to the 
analysis of H. N. Wieman’s thought (pp. 
20-26), which is a masterpiece of internal 
criticism. Garnett makes the cogent point 
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that “the creature that is conscious of value 
is the creature that has value... . Either 
God must be a conscious being or he can- 
not be the object of supreme devotion” (p. 
26). The theory of value here suggested 
runs through the entire book, although ab - 
breviated because of the author’s previous 
work, Reality and Value. There is a more 
adequate treatment of aesthetic values (pp. 
197-2060) than one usually finds in a philos- 
ophy of religion. 

As a liberal, Garnett emphasizes the 
psychological and religious reasons for belief 
in the objectivity and transcendence of God 
(pp. 56, 103, 106, and Chapter IX), rather 
than relying on authority. Yet he denies 
Dewey’s charge that Christianity must sep- 
arate the sheep from the goats according to 
their metaphysical belief (p. 185), and 
pleads for a liberal Christian church that 
will give freedom for expression of opinion 
(p. 187). 

The metaphysics which Garnett himself 
finds most empirical and most reasonable he 
calls activistic. Basing his thought on a 
rejection of mechanism, physicalism (his 
name for naturalism), and all reductionism, 
he finds in reality uniquely mental activities, 
uniquely physical activities, and a neutral 
realm of experienced qualities which is not 
an activity (pp. 226-240). An organism is 
systematic interrelation of the two activities. 
He describes the view as a neutral monism 
of substance (as ground of order) with a 
duality of process. This analysis is sugges- 
tive as far as it goes; but one wonders 
whether God is the neutral substance or the 
mental activity, especially when one reflects 
on Garnett’s criticism of Wieman. Wonder 
increases when the analogy of God to “a 
very large animal” is preferred intellectually 
to the analogy of fatherhood (pp. 246-247) 
Doubtless no analogy fully satisfies all de- 
mands; but the idea that we are parts of 
God’s body surely does less justice to the 
conscious and social aspects of value and to 
the nature of Community than does the idea 
of the family. Consistently with his empiri- 
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cal method and his view of duality of pro- 
cess, he arrives at a cautious agreement with 
the present reviewer’s idea of a God whose 
will is limited by some sort of obstacle 
within his own being. 

It is not possible within the limits of 
this review even to mention many of the 
contributions of the book before us. It 
would, however, be unfair to close without 
referring to the important discussions of 
the religious meaning and basis of altruism 
in Part II, and to the positive Christian 
standpoint of the book, which exemplifies 
loyalty without dogmatism, and extends 
Christian fellowship to conservatives and 
liberals of almost every degree. 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University. 


Ransoming the Time. By Jacques Mari- 


TAIN. Translated by Harry Lorin 
Binsse. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1941. xii 322 pages. 
$3.00. 


The detached but sympathetic observer is 
usually impressed by the tone of reason- 
ableness and balance combined with a deep 
sense of tradition and authority which char- 
acterizes the Thomist approach to philo- 
sophical problems. These qualities are much 
in evidence in Professor Maritain’s recent 
collection of essays. The opening chapter 
is an interpretation of the Christian view of 
human equality as contrasted with the “anti- 
Christian philosophy of enslavement,” on the 
one hand, and “pseudo-Christian egalitar- 
ianism,” on the other. The former is treat- 
ed as an example or outcome of the nominal- 
ist-empiricist error, which is unable to per- 
ceive the general truth of human equality 
through its exclusive concentration upon the 
obvious facts of inequality. The egalitar- 
ian philosophy which, it is alleged, would 
reduce man to dead level of uniformity, is 
a product of the opposite error, that of tak- 
ing the abstract idea or ideal as equivalent 
to concrete reality. The truth is to be 
found rather in the Christian realism which 
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admits inequalities but regards them as 
less significant than the underlying identity 
of spiritual nature which men have in com- 
mon and which makes them men. Dr. Mari- 
tain works out this conception with a wealth 
of detail and many timely and relevant al- 
lusions to concepts and problems of the 
present which can barely be suggested. The 
liberal Protestant reader is likely to feel, 
however, that the author is too ready to 
accept social inequalities provided only they 
are brought within a framework of mutual 
moral relationship and functions. 

The essays on Pascal and Bergson which 
make up a considerable part of the book 
are of great interest and value. Pascal’s 
rather cynical political conservatism is 
shown to be the consequence of his exclu- 
sive emphasis on human sinfulness and min- 
imization of reason. Pascal belongs to the 
transitional period when the classical Chris- 
tion rationalism was breaking up, and his 
thought exhibits varied and discrepant ten- 
dencies, some of them traditional, others 
strangely prophetic of the modern age. The 
critique of Bergson’s metaphysics is brilliant 
and penetrating, and is followed by an equal- 
ly fine treatment of the Two Sources of Mo- 
rality and Religion, a profound and valua- 
ble book which is not nearly as well known 
as it deserves to be. Dr. Maritain rightly 
points out that Bergson’s treatment of mor- 
ality is less satisfactory than his way of 
dealing with religion. He divides morality 
into two forms, static and dynamic, the 
former of which is explained in purely bio- 
logical terms, while the latter is regarded 
as the product of mysticism and hero-wor- 
ship. The real essence of morality some- 
how drops out in this approach. The author 
also shows how Bergson made a gracious 
and candid approach to Christianity with- 
out cutting himself off from his own people. 
The fundamental weakness in his position 
was his persistent irrationalism, but the ex- 
traordinary subtlety and openness of his 
thought is very adequately set forth. 

An interesting essay explains the Catholic 
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attitude toward other religions and their 
adherents and toward cooperative move- 
ments among men of different creeds. Other 
chapters deal with the Catholic Church and 
Social Progress, the Jewish problem, the 
theory of Symbolism, and Mystical Experi- 
ence. They are all stimulating and valuable. 
Joun M. Moore 
Hamilton College 
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Paths of Life. By CHARLES Morris. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
pages. $3.00. 


The words of the apostle Philip, as re- 
corded in John’s gospel: “Lord, how can we 
know the way?”, are being repeated again 
in this generation. In a world which is a 
babel of many voices thoughtful men and 
women are in search of a faith by which they 
can direct their lives. 

This search is not peculiar to this genera- 
tion. History bears testimony to the fact 
that it has been characteristic of practically 
every age. History bears testimony to the 
fact that oftimes the end of such search has 
been a cul de sac. Yet in the last analysis 
the paths open to man are few in number, 
though numerous in their elaborations and 
interpretations. 

In this volume, after a somewhat detailed 
account of human nature, Charles Morris 
considers in turn six of the historic paths 
which men have followed: the Buddhist 
path of detachment from desire, the Diony- 
sian path of abandonment of primitive im- 
pulses, the Promethean path of creative 
reconstruction, the Apollonian path of ra- 
tional moderation, the Christian path of 
sympathetic love, and the Mohammedan 
path of holy war. These modes of life 
which these paths enjoin and something of 
the philosophies by which they are presented 
and defended are given greater clarity 
through treatment at some length of the 
views of Buddha, Nietzsche, Dewey, Aris- 
totle, Christ, and Mohammed, with briefer 
references to modern exemplars such as 
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Spengler, Schopenhauer, Marx, Hitler, 


Whitnian and others. 


Mr. Morris has as his express purpose 
the writing of a preface to a World Religion. 
It is only fair to let him explain his pro- 
cedure in his own words. “We shall see 
that each (of the six historic paths) reflects 
a type of human personality. ... . In the 
analysis of these six paths, the outline of a 
seventh path—the path of generalized de- 
tachment-attachment—begins to be visible, 
and a new religion—Maitreyism—enters the 
struggle of religions to dominate the earth.” 
(p. 6) 

And for what group is this religion of 
Maitreyism to be the “way?” Again let the 
author speak for himself: “To whom then 
The image 
before my eyes has been that of men and 
women who ‘cannot go home again’ to any 
of the religions, the philosophies, the forms 
of society which have been evolved... .. 
They disdain the presentiment of doom 
under which courage is paralyzed and the 
sentiment of inevitable victory under which 
fear is narcotized..... They are tired of 
pretense, of hollow formulas, of faked affec- 
tion, of false security, of mechanical activ- 
) They deserve a justification of 
themselves, and a bold expression of their 
‘religion,’ their ‘path of salvation,’ their 
‘nirvana.’ I have written primarily for 
them” (p. 9, 10). They in turn will pro- 
vide the germinal center for a world relig- 
ion, and a new epoch of human history: 
the Maitreyan epoch. 

Mr. Morris is to be given genuine praise 
for his excellent exposition of the six his- 
toric paths of life. He presents material 
which will prove of genuine value to many 
an earnest seeker. However, this reviewer 
would take issue with his final conclusion. 
There seems evident some lack of historical 
perspective in considering the religion of 
Maitreya the coming world religion, Cer- 
tainly the burden of proof remains with Mr. 
Morris to show that belief in a Buddhistic 
divinity is a surer path toward the estab- 
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lishment of a world religion than putting 
into practice the teachings of Jesus. 

A few minor points of format should be 
taken into account also. The book is well 
printed, but very poorly indexed. There is 
nothing whatever in the way of a bibliog- 
raphy. Even when quoting directly from 
another author Mr. Morris gives no indi- 
cation of the specific page where the quo- 
tation may be found. Anyone who has 
tried to follow in the footsteps of another 
when doing a piece of research appreciates 
careful documentation such as the author 
of Paths of Life fails to provide. 

IvAN GEROULD GRIMSHAW 

American International College 


New Testament 


Documents of the Primitive Church. By 
CHARLES CUTLER Torrey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
309 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Torrey is to be congratulated 
on having been able to carry through over 
a period of thirty years in successive publi- 
cations the detailed presentation of his views 
regarding the Semitic originals of the non- 
epistolary books of the New Testament. 
The present volume, made possible by aid 
from the Alexander Kohut Memorial 
Foundation, puts the capstone upon his 
article on Luke 1, 2 (1912), his monograph 
on Acts I-15 (1916) and his two books on 
the Gospels (1933, 1936). All this he has 
done in a field not his specialty, while 
carrying on teaching (until 1931) and re- 
search in the Old Testament and Arabic 
literature. In the latest book he fulfils 
promises made the reader in earlier works 
and. elaborates sketches given orally in the 
hearing of many readers of this Journal at 
meetings of the Biblical Society in 1934 (see 
p. 91), 1936 (Chap. VII), 1939 (V), 1940 
(IV). Some of the material has been ac- 
cumlating since 1895 (p. 250), or was orally 
presented during twenty years (p. 33), or 
was completed in its present form in 1918 
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(p. 48). Now we can see the whole pic- 
ture of the early Jewish-Christian Aramaic 
literature as Dr. Torrey visualizes it. Some 
repetition of his earlier writing was inevit- 
able. But in the main these seven chapters 
are a series of separate units. Four deal 
with antecedents of our New Testament 
Greek books and three with later textual 
history. 

The chapter on the “Language and Date 
of the Apocalypse” is the longest—really a 
monograph in itself, occupying one-third of 
the book. It contains the type of argument 
familiar from his other works,—linguistic 
suggestions of evidence of translation based 
upon the alleged over-literal or mistaken 
rendering of conjectured Semitic wording. 
While Wellhausen, Charles and R. B. Y. 
Scott had thought of Hebrew background, 
Torrey argues for Aramaic. 

If Aramaic was the original language of 
five and a half of the longest New Testa- 
ment works, certain general considerations 
seem to follow. They imply an Aramaic 
reading public. They were written by and 
for Jewish Christians and they represent a 
corresponding religious viewpoint. They 
also must have an early date. So chronol- 
ogy plays considerable part in this and other 
chapters. From the familiar references to 
the beast and especially to its sixth head 
Torrey definitely dates the Apocalypse in 
the short reign of Galba, i. e., 68 A. D.,— 
now he says early in the year (p. 244), and 
now after midsummer (p. 230). In another 
chapter (I), he discusses the date of Mark 
and pins it down to the year 40, by several 
lines of argument, particularly by treating 
I Peter 5:13 as an addition, and Mark 13: 
14a as an “interpolation” in the genuine 
words of Jesus. But the interpolation ex- 
actly dates the writing as a whole by its 
reference to the threatened erection of a 
statue of Caligula. Since Matthew used 
Mark and was used by Revelation, it is to 
be dated in the interval, probably early. 
Besides, Torrey finds (Chap. III) a ref- 
erence in a baraitha in the Talmud about 
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gilyonim, which he thinks can apply only to 
Aramaic Christian gospels (Matthew and 
Mark) and can be assigned to Johanan ben 
Zakkai about the year 80 A. D. 

Torrey’s promised solution of the West- 
ern Text of the five books of the evangelists 
(Chap. IV) proves to be most ingenious. 
It proposes not a different translation of the 
same Semitic original, but a culmination of 
three steps in translation: Aramaic to Greek, 
Greek to Aramaic again, and again back to 
Greek. 

As to the old Syriac (VI) he believes that 
the Sinaitic or Lewis form was rendered 
from the Greek by Palestinian Jewish Chris- 
tians who left in the text locutions reflect- 
ing the local form of the language to 
which they had been accustomed. The 
Syriac Diatessaron (VII) he dates as later 
than this, and the Curetonian Syriac as later 
still. It was this form of the fourfold gospel, 
not the Peshitta, that Theodoret found in 
most of his churches. Rabbula superseded 
it by the Peshitta. With some exceptions, 
the Diatessaron had already fallen into gen- 
eral disuse. 

This incomplete summary of Torrey’s 
position will indicate the mixed character 
of the argument, partly historical or critical, 
and partly linguistic. Why he says of the 
latter “that it must convince even the lay- 
man” (p. xvi) I do not know, since much 
of it looks highly disputable to a scholar. 
Apart from the Aramaic, of which I am not 
competent to speak, I am puzzled as a Hel- 
lenist by his claim that for wiera in Rev. 
14:10 “the future tense should have been 
used” (p. 178), when that is a future tense; 
or that in Rev. 21:9 yenovrwv the author is 
taking the Aramaic verb “to fill” as “active 
voice instead of passive” (p. 222), when 
the Greek verb always means “be full,” 
never “to fill.” This he calls an example 
than which “no clearer proof of translation 
could be desired!” What will attract the 
layman is the way in which unsolved prob- 
lems are here solved so simply. The re- 
translation technique is like a game. First 
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locate a difficulty—real or imaginary—in 
' the Greek. ‘Then translate the passage into 
' Aramaic. Then change a few letters or 
' vowel points in the Aramaic until another 
' word or construction can be found that 
' makes sense in a different way, and you 
| have the answer. Thus “harps of God” 
(Rev. 15:2) is to be read “harps of aloes 
wood”; and “lamb” (Rev. 13:11) is to be 
read “wild ox.” Since the dpviov here men- 
tioned had horns, Torrey naturally objects 
to “lamb.” But the present Greek word 
may itself legitimately be rendered ‘“‘ram,” 
and that without any change of language or 
of species. 

Torrey is willing to differ with others 
who argue to the same end and to confess 
to earlier mistakes of his own (pp. 138, 167, 
286). He once admits that for him a 
“question is very perplexing” (p. 109). 
There is, however, a_ refreshing tone 
throughout of a pioneer. Phrases like “fea- 
tures which in modern times have been 


either neglected or ignored,” “the scholars 
in the N. T. field have not yet taken due ac- 
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count of the fact,” “a phase of early Church 
history which has remained almost com- 
pletely unseen,” “a condition of far-reach- 
ing importance which has not been taken 
into account,” (all of these in the first three 
pages) give that impression as they recur 
through the book. 

His treatment of the Biblical quotations 
in Matthew, a chapter (II) that I did not 
mention before, shows how conveniently 
he can meet all the data. Obviously if quo- 
tations agree with the LXX verbally they 
do not seem to confirm his view of Aramaic 
original gospels. He must therefore sup- 
pose either that the passage is an interpola- 
tion, or that the translator knew the LXX 
and conformed to that, or, where the quota- 
tion is also in Mark, that he knew the 
Greek Mark and conformed to it, or that 
any translator would independently render 
the Semitic original in exactly the same 
way. With these exceptions Matthew’s 
Greek translations “differ from the LXX 
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in every possible way.” Similarly if the 
quotations agree with the Hebrew they do 
not seem to confirm his view of Aramaic 
originals. Here he assumes that the Ara- 
maic author retained the Hebrew. Of over 
fifty quotations in Matthew he finds only 
one (21:16) which “can be claimed as sure 
evidence that the Greek translator chose 
the rendering of the LXX.” But there is 
also only one LXX rendering (Ps. 22:17) 
which “could not possibly have been omit- 
ted if the narrators had found the passage 
in their holy writ.” 

Unlike some Semitists who make in- 
cursions into the New Testament field, 
Dr. Torrey is not totally ignorant of the 
work of its scholars. But his use is selec- 
tive. He quotes in his support his late 
friends Ropes, Moore and Bacon, though 
from their final or fundamental views his 
own widely differ. On the Western text 
of Acts I miss (but not with great re- 
gret) any reference to A. C. Clark’s work. 
It will be interesting to learn what bearing 
the mature opinion of scholars on the Ches- 
ter Beatty papyrus will have on Torrey’s 
views in this field and whether what he 
calls Palestinian, or even strictly Galilean, 
features in the Lewis Syriac will prove to 
coincide with Odeberg’s new Grammar of 
Galilean Aramaic when that can be obtained 
in America. 

His reversals of some modern judgments 
are interesting. Thus he accepts what Papias 
says about the original language of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, though he rejects what that 
“man of very poor understanding” (p. 1) 
says about the origin of Mark’s Gospel. 
Luke’s “when you see Jerusalem surround- 
ed by armies” is for him more primitive 
than “when you see the abomination of 
desolation” in Mark’s parallel (p. 20). 
“Virgin” in LXX Isaiah 7:14 is not a 
mistranslation for “maiden.” The epistles 
of Paul are not the earliest Christian docu- 
ments, but the Gospels are. 

Obviously not everything in the volume 
need be accepted alike or rejected alike, and 
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one part of the argument does not depend 
on all the others. Books of the New 
Testament may have been written early 
without having been writen in Aramaic, or 
discussed by early rabbis. The traditional 
theories of New Testament authorship can 
be wrong without the reasons Torrey gives 
against them being right. The proposed 
solutions of the queer grammar of Revela- 
tion or of the enigma of the Western text 
gain more from the absence of satisfactory 
alternatives than from their own inherent 
probability. In the latter his answer seems 
to me almost reduced to absurdity by his 
including in it Mark 16:9 (p. 144) and 
supposing that that passage passed through 
three successive stages of language between 
the time that it was added to Mark and 
125 A. D. (p. 249). Altogether it is a 


learned, painstaking and challenging book. 


Henry J. Capsury 
Harvard University 


New Testament. By 

University of Chicago 
Ix + 195 pages. $2.00. 

Jacket blurbs are not always to be trust- 
ed. But the final paragraph of the one de- 
scribing this volume presents no exagger- 
ated claim. “Very little original work in 
English has been done on Marcion. This 
book, therefore, devoted entirely to a dis- 
cussion of Marcion’s relation to the New 
Testament, is a valuable contribution to an 
important phase of New Testament study.” 

This is an important book because it is 
a clear, lucid discussion of an important 
problem. Its indebtedness to previous work 
on Marcion, notably that of Harnack, serves 
to emphasize the latter’s great contribution 
while its independence of judgment result- 
ing in the advancing of a new hypothesis 
serves to suggest that finality is an un- 
known quantity in research. Professor 
Knox has no fear of new conjectures, he is 
persuasive in argument, but is without dog- 
matism. One receives the impression of 


Marcion and _ the 
JoHN Kwox. 
Press, 1942. 
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thorough assimilation of preceding views, 
combined with the disposition to place ques- 
tion marks after even supposedly settled 
matters. 

Marcion comes alive in the first chapter. 
We see him, not as the heretic castigated by 
Tertullian and others, but as one of many 
competing teachers in the period before 
heresy was strictly defined. We see him 
not merely as another Gnostic, despite the 
probable influence of the eminent Syrian, 
Cerdo, but as a Christian teacher who was 
thoroughly unconscious of any apostasy 
from the true and universal church oi 
Christ. He was not an intellectual, but a 
prophet, not primarily a Gnostic, but a 
Paulinist, reared in a community where the 
Pauline influence had continued, where his 
teaching would be welcome. It was from 
a non-Pauline church, the Roman, that 
Marcion was finally expelled. His well- 
known repudiation of the Old Testament 
could not be accepted in Rome. 

Marcion’s canon of “Gospel” and “Apos- 
tle’ was the first canon of distinctively 
Christian writings. He felt free to edit 
the text of these writings in the belief that 
he was restoring the authentic text. There 
was no New Testament much before 170 
A. D. The Old Testament was the Scrip- 
ture of the non-Marcionite churches. When 
Marcion repudiated the Old Testament and 
replaced it by his own canon he became re- 
sponsible for the idea of a New Testament. 
His structural principle became the organ- 
izing idea of the catholic New Testament. 
His ten-letter Pauline corpus became the 
thirteen-letter ecclesiastical corpus. The 
latter was further enlarged through the can- 
onization of Acts and the Catholic epistles. 
Marcion forced the church either to repu- 
diate or to accept Paul. He was accepted 
along with other writings attributed to oth- 
er apostles. Thus, to stoop to the vernacu- 
lar, the church went Marcion one better! 


Interesting and fascinating as the first 
three chapters are, the reviewer feels that 
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the bulk of this review must deal with those 
chapters that will call forth the major dis- 
sent, those chapters which the author ad- 
mits are tentative. These deal with Mar- 
cion’s “Gospel” and the Gospel of Luke, 
Marcion’s “Gospel-Apostle’ and Luke- 
Acts, Marcion and the Fourfold Gospel. If 
the non-Marcionite churches followed the 
principle of accepting and enlarging the 
Marcionite canon relative to the “Apostle” 
is it not reasonable that the same principle 
was followed further and that the fourfold 
Gospel is the enlargement of Marcion’s 
“Gospel”? Have we the right, he asks, to 
be so sure that Marcion’s gospel is an 
abridgment of our canonical Luke? Could 
not the principle of “larger and later” ap- 
ply here also and hence accord the greater 
primitivity to Marcion’s gospel. Professor 
Knox proceeds to test this hypothesis. 

His conclusion, based on a study of the 
literature arising since the 18th century 
when the Fathers’ position that Marcion 
had “mutilated” the Gospel of Luke was 
first questioned, is that not one of the de- 
fenders of the traditional view really proves 
his case. The German controversy, partici- 
pated in by the leading New Testament 
scholars leaves us with the assurance that 
our Luke cannot be explained simply as an 
enlargement of Marcion’s gospel but no 
more can Marcion’s gospel be explained 
simply as an abridgment of our Luke. AI- 
though no reconstruction of Marcion’s gos- 
pel can be more than approximate, Profes- 
sor Knox lists three sets of passages, Mar- 
cionite, non-Marcionite, and Uncertain, 
from Luke and proceeds to analyze these 
data. Marcion’s theological biases cannot 
carry the weight of all of his omissions; 
other passages can be accepted as catholic 
additions to a shorter gospel. Luke 1-2 
would fit either criterion. 

Sanday’s chapter, “Marcion’s Gospel,” 
in The Gospel in the Second Century set- 
tled the question for British and American 
writers in favor of the traditional position. 
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The basis here was linguistic which added 
to the theological argument seemed unas- 
sailable. But examination of Dr. Sanday’s 
chapter convinced Professor Knox that 
his research was invalidated because it pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that any Lukan 
section in Marcion must have been in the 
form in our Luke, and thus it turned out 
to be simply a demonstration of the literary 
homogeneity of our Luke. Professor Knox 
questions this assumption and insists that 
we do not know enough of the text of Mar- 
cion’s gospel to use its vocabulary and style 
as an argument either for or against the 
traditional view. 

On the other hand Marcion’s gospel is 
known to have lacked a dozen words char- 
acteristic of Luke. And a careful study of 
Chs. 17-19 of Cadbury’s The Making of 
Luke-Acts, which deal with the special fea- 
tures and interests of the author of Luke- 
Acts in its finished form, shows that most of 
the interests identified as Luke’s are not 
conspicuous and some of the most important 
appear hardly at all: local color, interest in 
and tolerance of soldiers, interest in cities, in 
lodging, etc. Nor is there emphasis on joy 
and grace, divine guidance and control, 
punitive miracle, signs and wonders, angels, 
visions, the Holy Spirit, etc. 

Professor Knox interrogates his three 
sets of passages of Luke (Marcionite, non- 
Marcionite, Uncertain) to discover the pre- 
dominance of peculiar Lukan elements as 
against Synoptic elements. The verses lack- 
ing in Marcion are predominantly the pe- 
culiarly Lukan material in the gospel. This 
raises the question as to why Marcion se- 
lected Luke if he did not like its peculiari- 
ties, when he might have selected Mark or 
John. This leads Dr. Knox to the position 


that a primitive gospel, containing approxi- 
mately the same Markan and Matthean ele- 
ments as Luke contains was somewhat 
shortened by Marcion or some predecessor 
and rather considerably enlarged by the 
writer of our gospel who was also the 
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maker of Luke-Acts. He points out that 
this hypothesis calls for no revision of the 
well-established results into the interrela- 
tions of the Synoptic gospels. It can be 
harmonized with any serious theory of the 
sources of Luke-Acts and with any “solu 
tion” of the Synoptic problem. There is 
no way of checking on when or how peculiar 
materials got into Luke or any other gospel, 
up to the moment when the finished gospel 
emerged. 


Marcion’s “Apostle” forced the catholic 
church to accept Paul. Other “apostolic” 
letters were added; some book which, while 
not disparaging Paul made him subordinate 
to the Twelve was needed. That book was 
Acts of which there is not a single trace be- 
fore this time (p. 119). Nor is there evi- 
dence, argues Professor Knox, for the ex- 
istence of Luke in its present form before 
this. A direct quotation puts the matter 
succinctly. “Either Marcion knew Luke in 
connection with Acts and, repudiating Acts 
as well as radically abridging Luke, sub- 
stituted for the second part his edition of 
the epistles of Paul, or else Luke-Acts is a 
relatively late work, based, for the career 
of Jesus, upon the Gospel which Marcion 
had earlier appropriated and, for the apos- 
tolic age, either upon scattered sources or, 
as in the case of the Gospel section, upon 
some unified work or works embodying 
these sources.” Professor Knox suggests 
the latter alternative and believes Luke- 
Acts as a finished work belongs to the mid- 
dle of the second century. Jn that form it 
belongs with the Apologists. 


This view assumes the possibility that 
Acts is not independent of the letters of 
Paul, but Acts’ apparent neglect of them is 
a problem on any theory of the date of 
Acts. Professor Knox sees the possibility 
that the Preface to Luke-Acts reflects op- 
position to Marcionism, and that in one 
aspect at least, Luke-Acts may be regarded 
as an early apologetic response to Marcion- 
ism. The author of Luke-Acts sought to re- 
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claim both a Gospel and Paul from the 
Marcionites. 

Professor Knox sees the fourfold Gospel 
arising in Rome between A. D. 150-175 
which the documentary evidence indicates. 
This means that the fourfold Gospel was a 
part of the conscious effort to form the 
catholic New Testament. It was formed at 
the same time and place as the thirteen- 
letter Pauline corpus and Acts and the 
Catholic epistles were brought into connec- 
tion with it. It was just as necessary to 
canonize the Gospel as it was to canonize the 
Apostle. No one Gospel could be elevated, 
again the church enlarged upon Marcion. 
“The two Gospels (i. e. Luke and John) 
which the heretics came close to making 
their own are claimed, but they are claimed 
not as “Gospels” but as parts of the “Gos- 
pel,” which only the faithful possessed in 
its full richness and range” (157). 

The present reviewer awaits with keen 
anticipation reviews of this highly sugges- 
tive book from specialists in the field of the 
study of Luke-Acts. A further word is in 
order about the make-up of this significant 
volume. It is a fine example of good book- 
making. The appendixes, the extensive 
bibliography and above all the footnotes 
where footnotes ought to be—on the page 
where they are useful and easily accessible, 
instead of relegated to the back of the volume 
—all contribute to the sense of fine scholar- 
ship and competent workmanship in which 
this volume abounds. 

Mary A. ANDREWS 

Goucher College 


Judaism 
Israel in the Decline of the West. By Harry 


INFELD. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company 1940. 257 pages. $3.00. 
This stimulating presentation and search- 
ing critique of Spengler’s “The Decline of 
the West,” as applied to the interpretation 
of Israel’s culture and réle in history, is of 
special interest to Bible scholars. Mr. In- 
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feld is not a blind follower of Spengler; he 
holds, however, that, in a modified form, the 
main points of his theory concerning Israel's 
history are sound and correct. 


The better part of “Israel in the Decline 
of the West” is, therefore, taken up by a 
detailed and clear exposition of “Speng- 
ler’s Conception of Judaism,” on which the 
author comments aptly on practically every 
page. Thus many obscure points are clari- 
fied, and numerous mistakes and misin- 
terpretations of Spengler’s are corrected. 

Accepting Spengler’s thesis of the Fella- 
heen character of Israel, Jewish survival 
ceases to be a unique phenomenon for Mr. 
Infeld. “According to our conception of 
Israel’s life-course, the longevity of the 
Jewish people is no longer an enigma. The 
Jews are not the oldest people living. The 
Indians and the Chinese are not younger, 
and the causes of their longevity are the 
same as those of the Jews . . . a people of 
Fellaheen can be annihilated only when it 
comes into direct and intimate contact with 
an alien civilization not yet in its period 
of decline” (pp. 238f.). Applying the 
aforesaid to Jewish history, the author con- 
cludes that the Jews “in all their long his- 
tory have been threatened with cultural ex- 
tinction only when they came into contact 
with advancing civilizations — Hellenist, 
Persian, Arabian, and the contemporary 
Western” (pp. 238f.). As to Jewish sur- 
vival in the future, Mr. Infeld, in truce 
Spenglerian fashion, holds that it is depend- 
ent upon “what course Western civilization 
will take” and not on the “national will” 
of the Jews (p. 241). The solution of the 
so-called “Jewish problem” will be, how- 
ever, independently achieved when “the 
nations will re-shape their destiny in the 
light of reason, and thus the ideals of 
happiness, peace, and justice proclaimed by 
Israel’s prophets 2,600 years ago will at 
last be translated into reality” (p. 257). 


“Israel in the Decline of the West” is a 
thoughtful and  thought-provoking book 
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which should not be ignored by those in- 
terested in Israel’s culture and _ religion. 
Notwithstanding the controversial charac- 
ter of its thesis it will prove stimulating 
also to those who disagree with it. 
TRUDE WEIss ROSMARIN 
The Jewish Spectator 


The Jews in Spain: Their Social, Political 
and Cultural Life during the Middle 
Ages. By ABRAHAM A. NEUMAN. Phil- 
adelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 1942. Two volumes. Vol. 
I: A Political-Economic Study; xxxi + 
286 pages. $2.50 Vol. Il: A Social- 
Cultural Study; xi -+ 399 pages. 2.50. 
The reviewer of this important work 

must confess that his ignorance on the life 
and culture of the Jews in mediaeval Spain 
is abysmal, except for a slight familiarity 
with their great literature, which includes 
such colossal figures as Ibn Ezra, Judah 
ha-Levi, and Maimonides. Since this work 
deals with the daily life and institutions of 
the Jews rather than with their literature 
(to which only one chapter of lucid con- 
densation [II, 97-145] is devoted)—not 
with the poets, scholars, and scientists of 
renown but with the unnamed multitudes 
(cf. I, xxiv),—the incompetence of the re- 
viewer is manifest. Fortunately, however, 
the book is written so simply and charm- 
ingly, so clearly and attractively, that its 
reading was a most delightful and instruc- 
tive experience for the reviewer and, un- 
doubtedly, will be for other readers who 
claim no detailed information on the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Neuman, who is the successor of 
Cyrus Adler as President of Dropsie Col- 
lege, is to be congratulated for presenting 
to the general reader the results of vast and 
painstaking research, while providing at the 
same time for the scholar, in his erudite 
notes and bibliography, the necessary data 
concerning historical sources and investi- 
gations. He has succeeded in breathing life 
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into long forgotten, obscure documents: 
royal decrees and local fueros (charters, 
grants), and particularly the voluminous 
rabbinic response, the thousands of reg- 
istros containing the Acts of the Spanish 
kings, and the mass of municipal archives. 
Out of these dusty tomes emerge the in- 
stitutions, customs, daily habits, and com- 
mercial activities of Spanish Jewry in the 
Middle Ages, until their sudden expulsion 
in 1492. We see (Vol. I) the local Jew- 
ish community organized autonomously in 
a sort of separate municipality (Hebrew 
kahal, Arabic-Spanish adjama), occasionally 
with oligarchic chiefs but usually with elec- 
tive magistrates at its head, recognizing no 
gentile authority except the king, collecting 
its taxes, enacting its takkanot (statutes) 
the violation of which could be punished 
with excommunication (either complete 
[herem], or limited [niddui]), administer- 
ing justice, and furthering trade and com- 
merce. We gain (from Vol. II) a clear 
picture of moral standards, the status of 
womanhood, courtship, miarriage, family 
life, education, scholarship, religious insti- 
tutions, charities, and relations to Chris- 
tians and to the king. In a word, Dr. Neu- 
man exhibits the qualities of a true histor- 
ian, whose vivid imagination does not ex- 
ceed the evidence furnished by an accurate 
study of the sources. 
Rosert H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University 


Biography 


Johann Conrad Beissel, Mystic and Marti- 
net. By WaAttTer C. Kiern. Phila- 
delphia: The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1942. 218 pages. $2.25. 

Incisive analysis of a relatively obscure 
failure may be as illuminating to students of 
history and of human nature as the story of 
more famous and successful ventures. This 
kind of clarification emerges vividly from 

Walter Klein’s biography of Johann Conrad 
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Beissel, who founded a Seventh Day Bap- 
tist commune at Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 
about 1720. So penetratingly has the au- 
thor analyzed the shortcomings of this ex- 
travagant “mystic and martinet” and his 
colony, that he has thrown light not merely 
on one small segment of the religious his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, but on the conditions 
requisite to successful communal living, the 
difficulties of Protestant monasticism, and 
the dangers of spiritual dictatorship. 

The chapters on the background of Beis- 
sel’s life and thought give a lively but de- 
pressing picture of the Palatinate in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, espec- 
ially its protracted religious wranglings 
which sent many seekers to the New World. 
Beissel’s indebtedness to Pietists, Anabap- 
tists, to followers of Jacob Boehme, and to 
many other traditions, is set forth. The rest 
of the book centers in the vicissitudes of 
Ephrata and its Founder, combining con- 
crete detail with keen analysis of the rea- 
sons for its eventual break-up. The members 
of Ephrata believed in “muffling the mortal 
body” in a Capuchin-like garb; men wore 
the tonsure. Comfort was considered a sym- 
bol of sin, and celibacy the ideal state. The 
colonists rose at midnight for two hours of 
meditation and devotion; after three more 
hours on their hard benches they rose for 
a matins meditation from five to six before 
starting the day’s work. From eleven to 
twelve they meditated again. They ate fru- 
gal meals in silence or to the reading of 
Scripture; the devout ate only once a day. 
In the evening they read, wrote, or prac- 
ticed singing. The work which filled most 
of the day might be on any of the extensive 
community industries: farming, flaxseed oil 
and fulling mills, printing press, tannery, 
book-bindery, etc. From an economic view- 
point these enterprises flourished; yet the 
community failed to hold together inter- 
nally. Why? 

Mr. Klein attributes the eventual collapse 
to a combination of the Founder’s personal 
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weaknesses with certain limitations of Piet- 
ism which he reflects. ‘The decay of one 
Pietistic society after another indicates that 
Pietism was too personal an affair to thrive 
in monasteries. Beissel himself is a con- 
spicuous illustration of this truth.” In the 
first place, Beissel’s dictatorial temperament 
could brock no opposition. He tried to 
force his own asceticism upon all his fol- 
lowers, requiring them, for example, to 
“scrutinize their souls every Friday night 
and give him a report in writing.” Their 
property and most intimate affairs were at 
his disposal. But serious schisms resulted 
from struggles for power among the lead- 
ers. Beissel could dictate, but he could not 
unite. Here lies the second cause for the 
community’s dissolution. Except for the 
hymns which he composed and directed, the 
Founder, according to his biographer, de- 
veloped no corporate liturgy such as gives 
cohesion and meaning to Catholic monastic 
life. Like Pietism in general, he “failed to 
crystallize devotion into acceptable social 
patterns, without which an institution can- 
not survive the exhaustion of the impulse 
that gave rise to. it.” A third serious weak- 
ness was a lack of sustained reasoning, due 
to Inspirationist influence. A fourth limita- 
tion was Ephrata’s lack of connection with 
the society of their time, which the author 
attributes to their too nihilistic theology. 
His contention, however, that a search for 
God as the Void is too negative to form the 
basis for a creative communal life, is con- 
tradicted by the history of Buddhist monas- 
tic brotherhoods. 

The chief criticism which might be made 
of the author’s treatment of Beissel is that 
in highlighting his foibles so trenchantly and 
almost too wittily it accounts clearly for the 
eventual collapse of Ephrata but not for 
the degree of power it must have had to be 
one of the longest-lived of America’s religi- 
ous communes. There are few hints in this 
study of the spiritual atmosphere which 
many seekers must have found there. The 
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book strikingly fulfils its function as a psy- 
chological biography, but leaves abundant 
room for further research concerning why 
colonists joined Ephrata and why some of 
them clung to it as long as they did. 

TERESINA ROWELL 
Pendle Hill 


Archaeology 


Excavations at Deir el Bahri: 1911-1931. 
By H. E. Wintocx. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. x + 235; 14 
figs. & 96 pls. $5.00. 

Few archaeologists have ever possessed 
H. E. Winlock’s genius for writing an ex- 
cavation report with such verve that, in his 
own words, “it will prove as interesting to 
read about what we did as it was to do it.” 
In consequence, an entire generation of 
readers has been privileged to follow in 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art his fascinating reports of the Metro- 
politan Museum excavations at Deir el Bahri 
under his direction. These readers and 
many other lovers of ancient Egypt will be 
delighted with the present volume, in which 
Winlock has assembled the annals, year 
by year, of his two decades of digging at 
Deir el Bahri. As he explains, the book 
consists of the annual reports originally pub- 
lished in the Bulletin; he has re-edited 
them in order to attain consistent spelling 
of the proper names, to eliminate repetition 
unavoidable in the form in which they were 
originally issued, and to select only those il- 
lustrations which he considered essential to 
embellish his narrative of discovery. 

While Winlock’s record of his excava- 
tions reads like a detective thriller, his 
thoroughness and efficiency in exhausting 
a site are at the same time an inspiration 
and a revelation. Some of his greatest dis- 
coveries were made at spots already well 
dug over by previous expeditions. No one 
in the future will have the same fortune at 
Deir el Bahri; what we do not know about 
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the Eleventh Dynasty or about Queen Hat- 
shepsut and her great architect and friend 
Senmut of the Eighteenth Dynasty will not 
be learned on ground once excavated by 
H. E. Winlock. 

The importance of his discoveries and 
the soundness of the conclusions which he 
has based on them, as set forth in this vol- 
ume, can scarcely be overestimated. There 
are, for example, no better accounts of 
Hatshepsut and Senmut anywhere; and no 
one has succeeded so brilliantly in  por- 
traying them as human beings like ourselves. 
Winlock knows Hatshepsut, and when we 
finish reading this book we know her, too, 
even if she did live thirty-four hundred 
years ago. 

However, in spite of all these fascinating 
pages, it is to be feared that readers of the 
Metropolitan Museum Bulletin will experi- 
ence some disappointment at the lack of ad- 
ditions to the text and at the reduction of 
the number of accompanying illustrations 
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in the new publication. Most of the plates, 
in fact, appear to have been printed from 
the same half-tones as the original reports 
in the Bulletin. Under these circumstances, 
in view of the relatively high price of the 
volume, we should have welcomed the inclu- 
sion of new photographs of the most im- 
portant objects illustrated, especially where 
the originals are now on exhibit in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Ampler cross-references in the text would 
have improved the book considerably. Up- 
on reaching the final chapter the reader is 
surprised to discover that it is devoted to 
the unwrapping of the mummy of that same 
Wah who had been extensively discussed 
early in the book, but without a hint that his 
body had later been X-rayed and un- 
wrapped in order that a valuable collection 
of Eleventh Dynasty jewelry might be re- 
covered. 

KeitH C. SEELE 

The University of Chicago. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR’S COLUMN 


(Concluded from Page 1) 


is possible that the article raises more questions than it settles. 
forward to a few heated discussions as a result of its appearance... . 


I look 


” 


Epna M. Baxter has been concerned with the problems of teaching 
the Bible to children, youth, and adults for many years. She has written 
in many religious journals for church leaders about these problems and 
has taught and supervised graduate students in their field work. She is 
Associate Professor in the Hartford School of Religious Education on the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


FLoyp V. Fitson writes upon a subject that has greatly interested 
him for some time. The article is an expression of Dr. Filson’s personal 
views and makes no reference to the pre-Seminary curriculum outlined by 
the American Association of Theological Schools. In general, however, 
the articles does agree with the standards of the Association. This article 
is in disagreement with the recommendation of Dr. J. Paul Williams pub- 
lished in the November, 1942, issue of the JBR. We hope that readers 
of the two articles may care to continue the discussion. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


Membership 
(As of 31 December 1942) 


Members paid for 1943 .....sssseeeee 34 
Members paid for 1942 ............... 419 
Members in arrears for 1942 ......... 39 
Honorary members I 493 
New members enrolled and paid dur- 

66 
Restored from suspended roll during 

Members dropped during 1942: 

By rensom Of 7 


At their own request, various reasons 34 
For non-payment of dues for 1941.. 25 66 
Libraries and institutions paid for 1943 


Libraries and institutions paid for 1942 


Deceased : 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph. D., D. D., S. T. D., 
LL. D., June 28, 1942. 

Prof. W. P. Bone, D. D., LL. D., Lebanon, 
Tenn., Feb. 12, 1942. 

Rev. Howard R. Chapman, Northville, Mich., 
Dec. 7, 1942. 

Rey. J. F. Eddins, Clinton, La., Feb. 21, 1942. 

Prof. Elihu Grant, Ph. D., Nov. 2, 1942. 

Prof. Charles B. Hedrick, D. D., New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 18, 1943. 

Prof. Edwin H. Kellogg, Ph. D., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1942. 

Miss Narola E. Rivenburg, Ph. D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Oct. 14, 1942. 


Treasurer’s Report for the Year 1942 
Receipts 
reported at 


Balance annual 


meeting, 29 December 1941 $470.75 
Dues: Arrears for 1941* .... 12.75 
Current for 1942* ...... 308.78 
Advance for 1943* ...... 21.75 
Subscriptions to Journal of 
Bible and Religion: 
Arrears for 1941* .... 43.65 
Current for 1942* ...... 1,058.77 
Advance for 1943* ..... 140.85 
Advertising in Journal of Bible 
142.96 


Sale of literature ............ 
Miscellaneous 


Disbursements 
Printing and distributing Jour- 
nal of Bible and Religion... $1,370.18 
Editors’ expenses, Journal of 


Bible and Religion ........ 181.92 
Treasurer’s expenses ........ 44.03 
Annual meeting ......... ... 30.58 
Midwestern Branch 39.54 
1941 accounts: caterer for an- 

nual meeting buffet supper .. 37.50 
Association ietterheads ... .. 5.04 
Committee on vacancies, ex- 

Somerset Press for reprints .. 12.50 
Typing membership list for 

4.00 
Balance in Elmira Bank and 

Trust Company ........... 520.22 

$2,298.02 


Accounts Receivable 


On deposit, Post Office, Somerville, N. J. $4.20 
Macfarland and Heaton, Advertising 


In a sentence: The Association owes nothing 
and has assets of $626.85. 
Extmer W. K. Movutp, Treasurer. 


Report of the Committee on 
Vacancies---1942 


The largest number of people ever enrolled 
were listed with this committee during the past 
year. There was a total of 34 people of whom 
II were women and 23 men. Of these 22 held 
the Ph. D. degree or its equivalent, or were to be 
granted such degree during the year. 

With the help of information to be found in 
American Junior Colleges by Walter C. Eells and 
the College Blue Book a complete list was made of 
the junior and senior colleges offering courses in 
Bible and/or religion. A list of the people 
enrolled and their qualifications, using key letters 
rather than names, was sent to over 300 college 
deans. The response was excellent. 


$3,908.03 
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The committee was approached for help in fill- 
ing a number of positions. While the chairman 
was studying at Columbia this summer he received 
a number of inquiries by air mail, special delivery, 
and telegraph seeking information concerning spe- 
cific candidates for vacancies. Of the 34 people 
enrolled, 16 were either inquired about or recom- 
mended to one or more positions. 

It seems fair to say again that the work of the 
committee cannot be judged entirely on the basis 
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of the number of people actually placed. The 
chairman is always on the alert for possible open- 
ings, and in many cases although no placement 
is made there is value in the fact of the contact 
with the college president who may at a later 
date make use of the facilities of the committee. 

Year by year increasing use is being made of 
the service offered. The possibilities for the 
future are evident. 

IvAN GEROULD GRIMSHAW, Chairman. 


Members of the Association 


A 


Mr. John Vincent Abbott, P. O. Box 3, Water- 
town, Conn. 

Prof. David E. Adams, D. B., D. D., (Mount 
Holyoke College), Box 42, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dean Carl Agee, D. B., D. D., Bible College of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Prof. William F. Albright, Ph. D., Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Sylvia E. Aldrich, Hadley, Mich. 

Pres. Henry E. Allen, Ph. D., Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Dean Leroy Allen, A. M., D. Soc. Sc., (South- 
western College), 1414 East Fourth Ave., Win- 
field, Kan. 

Prof. May A. Allen, Ph. D., Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La. 

Prof. John L. Anderson, College of Idaho, Cald- 
well, Ida. 

Prof. M. L. Andreasen, S. D. A. Theological 
Seminary, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Ph. D., (Goucher Col- 

lege), 4305 Wickford Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Eugene S. Ashton, Th. D., Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. A. L. Aulick, Th. D., (Oklahoma Baptist 
University), 1424 North Park, Shawnee, Okla. 

Prof. William Goodwin Aurelio, (Boston Uni- 
versity), 5 Euston St., Brookline, Mass. 

Prof. Burt Wilmot Ayres, Ph. D., Taylor Uni- 
versity, Upland, Ind. 


B 


Miss Ruth M. Babcock, M. R. E., Presbyterian 
Foreign Board, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Albert E. Bailey, A. M., 21 Saxon Road, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Prof. John W. Bailey, Ph. D., (Berkeley Baptist 


Divinity School), 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
Cal. 
Miss M. Marguerite Bailey, Vienna, Va. 


Prof. J. F. Balzer, A. M., Doane College, Crete, 
Nebr. 


Prof. Albert E. Barnett, Ph. D., Scarritt College 
for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dean Harold G. Barr, D. B., (Kansas Bible Col- | 


lege), 1300 Oread, Lawrence, Kan. 

Prof. Edna M. Baxter, A. M., (Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation), 55 Elisabeth St., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Prof. Dwight M. Beck, Ph. D., (Syracuse Uni- 
versity), 920 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Ph. D., Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Prof. Marion J. Benedict, Ph. D., Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Prof. John C. Bennett, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. William H. Bernhardt, Ph. D., The Ilif 
School of Theology, Denver, Col. 

Miss Evelyn Berry, A. M., Paine College, Auv- 
gusta, Ga. 

Dr. George R. Berry, Ph. D., D. D., 2 Prescott 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. William E. Berry, Ph. D., Earlham College, 
Earlham, Ind. 

Prof. Peter A. Bertocci, Ph. D., (Bates College), 
23 Googin St., Lewiston, Me. 

Prof. McKendree M. Blair, S. T. B., (MacMur- 
ray College), 331 East State St., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Prof. Charles M. Bond, A. M., D. D., (Bucknell 
University), 309 South Sixth St., Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Prof. Charles S. Braden, Ph. D., Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Prof. J. E. Brakefield, Louisiana College, Pine: 
ville, La. 
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Prof. Harvie Branscomb, Ph. D., Litt. D., Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 

Prof. Fred G. Bratton, Ph. D., (Springfield Col- 
lege), 88 Fenwick St., Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. Herman A. Brautigam, Ph. D., (Colgate 
University), 116 Broad St., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Prof. Raymond R. Brewer, Ph. D., (James Mil- 
liken University), 535 South Seigel St., De- 

catur, 

Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Litt. D., (Boston University), Box 35, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. Beatrice Allard Brooks, Ph. D., Western 
College, Oxford, O. 

Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Ph. D., 45 Horace 
Road, Belmont, Mass. 

Prof. Ralph C. Brown, S. T. B., D. D., (West 
Virginia Wesleyan College), 24 Central Ave., 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Dean Elizabeth A. Brubaker, Tennessee Wes- 
leyan Junior College, Athens, Tenn. 

Prof. J. D. Buchanan, A. M., D. D., (Monmouth 
College), 1109 East Broadway, Monmouth, III. 

Prof. John Russell Bucher, Ph. D., 1003 Logan 
St., McMechen, W. Va. 

Prof. Henry M. Bullock, Ph. D., Millsaps Col- 
lege, Jackson, Miss. 

Prof. B. LeRoy Burkhart, Ph. D., The College 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 

Prof. Millar Burrows, Ph. D., (Yale Divinity 
School), 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


Cc 


Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Ph. D., Litt. D., D. D., 
(Harvard University), 7 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Lyman V. Cady, Th. D., Hanover College, 
Hanover, Ind. 

Prof. Earle E. Cairns, Ph. D., (Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary), 3303 North 21st St, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Grace E. Cairns, A. M., 
Drive, Takoma Park, Md. 

Rey. Melvin Macye Cammack, A. M., P. O. Box 
274, Virgil, Kan. 

Mr. Edgar M. Carlson, D. B., (Gustavus Adol- 
Phus College), 821 South Fourth St, St. 
Peter, Minn. 

Miss Florence E. Carman, A. M., (Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School), 2969 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. L. L. Carpenter, Th. D., Ph. D., Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex. 

Dr. Wesley M. Carr, Th. D., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion, Nashville, Tenn. 
Prof. Samuel Moss Carter, D. B., Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Prof. Maynard L. Cassady, Ph. D., 3825 Fifth St., 
Arlington, Va. 


Dr. W. G. Chanter, 12 Academy Road, Madison, 
N. J. 

Chaplain C. A. Chazeaud, Hampton 
Hampton, Va. 

Rev. John L. Cheek, Ph. D., 2115 West 36th St., 
Chicago, III. 

Prof. Kenneth W. Clark, Ph. D., (Duke Uni- 
versity), 4684 Duke Sta. Durham, N. C. 

Rev. Fred B. Clausen, D. D., (Evangelical Luth- 
eran Seminary of Canada), 186 Albert St., 
Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

Rev. R. C. Cleckler, Ph. D., 322 South College 
St., College Park, Ga. 

Prof. James T. Cleland, S. T. M., (Amherst Col- 
lege), R. F. D. 1, Amherst, Mass. 

Prof. Frank W. Clelland, Ph. D., D. D., (Gam- 
mon ‘Theological Seminary), 36 Gammon Ave., 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Prof. Eric L. Clitheroe, 
Rapids, Ia. 

Prof. Russell J. Compton, Ph. D., (Hendrix Col- 
lege), 928 Center St., Conway, Ark. 

Rev. Ruth S. Conant, D. B., 106 Niles St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Rev. Francis T. Cooke, Ph. D., D. D., 31 Maple 
St., Bristol, Conn. 

Rev. Isaac S. Corn, Ph. D., 105 North Fell Ave., 
Normal, Iil. 

Prof. Virginia Corwin, Ph. D., Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Prof. Solon B. Cousins, A. B., D. D., University 
of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Prof. Clarence T. Craig, Ph. D., D. D., (Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology), 128 Forest St., 
Oberlin, O. 

Prof. Leonidas W. Crawford, Ph. D., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Chaplain Harry P. C. Cressman, A. M., (Muhl- 
enberg College), 1817 East Greenleaf St., Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

Prof. Margaret B. Crook, A. B., (Smith College), 
30 Washington Ave., Northampton, Mass. 

Prof. Roger Cummings, Th. M., Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kan. 

Prof. Merriman Cunniggim, Ph. D., 
University), Box 715, Granville, O. 

Prof. Muriel C. Curtis (Mrs. Edw. E.), D. B., 
(Wellesley College), 60 Dover Road Wellesley, 
Mass. 
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Prof. George Dahl, Ph. D., (Yale Divinity 
School), 209 Livingston St., New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Robert T. Daniel, Th. M., (Southwes- 
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tern Baptist Theological Seminary), Box 1354, 
Seminary Hill, Tex. 


Prof. Clara Willoughby Davidson, A. M., (Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College), 36 Watson 
Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


Rev. John F. Davidson, A. M., (Upper Canada 
College), 322 Spadina Road, Toronto 10, Ont., 
Can. 

Prin. Richard Davidson, Ph. D., D. D., Emmanuel 
College, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Prin. Hester R. Davies, A. M., (Walnut Hill 
School), 12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 

Prof. Paul E. Davies, Ph. D., (Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary), 844 Chalmers Place, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Prof. Zachariah Davies, A. M., D. D., (Carroll 
College), 127 West Newhall Ave., Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Prof. Wesley C. Davis, Ph. D., Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Prof. John P. Deane, A. M., (Beloit College), 
Box 616, Beloit, Wis. 

Dean Dora K. Degen, (Alfred University), 33 
South Main St., Alfred, N. Y. 

Chaplain Leonard DeMoor, Ph. D., 351st Engi- 
neering Regiment (G. S.), Camp White, Med- 
ford, Ore. 

Prof. Frederick M. Derwacter, Ph. D., (William 
Jewell College), 202 West Franklin St., Lib- 
erty, Mo. 

Dean Rush M. Deskius A. M., (Chapman Col- 
lege), 520 E. Philadelphia, St., Whittier, Cal. 

Rey. P. C. Dickenson, Concord Church (Pres- 
byterian), Belmont, O. 

Rev. Fredrick M. Dickey, A. M., The Methodist 
Church, Pavonia, O. 

Pres. Charles Edward Diehl, D. D., LL. D., 
Southwestern College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Prof. Elliot Van N. Diller, Ph. D., Mills College, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Pres. Aloys H. Dirksen, S. T. D., St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Mrs. Olive Dutcher Doggett (Mrs. Laurence), 
A. M., 153 Western Drive, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Prof. Edward E. Domm, A. M., (North Central 
College), 529 East Chicago Ave., Naperville, 
Ill. 

Prof. W. N. Donovan, D. D., (Andover-Newton 
Theological School), 117 Cypress St., Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

Rev. M. Everett Dorr, Th. M., Varina, Ia. 

Prof. Claude C. Douglas, Ph. D., D. D., (Uni- 
versity of Southern California), 5722 Buena 
Vista Ter., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. George S. Duncan, Ph. D., (Graduate 
School, American University), 2900 Seventh St., 
N. E,, Washington, D. C. 
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Prof. Marion Hiller Dunsmore, Ph. D., Kalama- 
zoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Prof. J. Leslie Dunstan, Ph. D., (University 
of Hawaii), P. O. Box 150, Honolulu Hawaii. 


E 


Prof. Eugene K. Eakin, Ed. M., Findlay Col- 
lege, Findlay, O. 

Prof. J. Allen Easley, Th. M., D. D., Wake For- 
est College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Mr. W. Burnet Easton, Jr., S. T. M., Sunset 
Ave., Amherst, Mass. 

Prof. Homer Kingsley Ebright, Baker Univer- 
sity, Baldwin, Kan. 

Prof. Louise S. Eby, Ph. D., Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Prof. William Graham Echols, A. M., D. D., Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Prof. David D. Eitzen, Ph. D., University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prin. N. Carl Elder, 335 Lisbon St. S. E., Car- 
rollton, Ohio. 

Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, Ph. D., (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary), 3041 Broadway, New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Prof. Calvert N. Ellis, Ph. D., (Juniata College), 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Prof. Stephen J. England, Ph. D., (Phillips Uni- 
versity), 2043 University Sta., Enid, Okla. 
Prof. J. S. Engle, A. M., (Otterbein College), 

53 Glenwood Drive, Westerville, O. 

Prof. Morton Scott Enslin, Th. D., (Crozer 
Theological Seminary), 4 Seminary Ave., Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Rey. Alfred W. Eppard, Th. B., (Faith Theologi- 
cal Seminary), 1521 West 14th St., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Prof. Frank Otis Erb, Ph. D., (Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School), 1100 South Goodman St, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Herbert Francis Evans, Ph. D., (Whittier 
College), 706 East Sycamore Dr., Whittier, Cal. 


F 


Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, A. M., (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary), 99 Claremont Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. David E. Faust, Ph. D., Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Mr. J. Clayton Feaver, D. B., Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 

Rabbi Morris M. Feuerlicht, B. H. L., A. B, 
(Butler University), 35 East 54th St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Prof. Floyd V. Filson Th. D., D. D., (Presby- 
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Dr. Herbert M. Gale, Ph. D., (Northfield Semi- 
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terian Theological Seminary), 857 Chalmers 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. Wm. C. Finch, Ph. D., Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Tex. 

Pres. T. Otman Firing, Evanston Collegiate In- 
stitute, Evanston, 

Prof. Willis W. Fisher, Ph. D., University of 
Southern California Box 154, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pres. Sandford Fleming, Ph. D., (Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School), 2606 Dwight Way, Berk- 
eley, Cal. 

Prof. John W. Flight, Ph. D., Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom (Mrs. Milo G.), A. B., 
(Maine Central Institute), 10 Main St., Pitts- 
field, Me. 

Rev. Harry W. Foot, 44 Waverly St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


® Rev. Willard Griffin Foote, S. T. M., 5757 Uni- 


versity Ave., Chicago, 


} Rey. C. S. Forester, D. B., 409 N. Greenwood 


St., LaGrange, Ga. 

Pres. Charles E. Forlines, D. D., LL. D., West- 
minster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Md. 

Dr. Hazel E. Foster, Ph. D., 1414 East rogth St., 
Cleveland, O. 

Prof. Wm. Mefford Fouts, Th. D., (Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary), 3040 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Midwest Sta., Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. Henry Thatcher Fowler, Ph. D., Brown 
University, Harmony, R. I. 


® Prin. Laura Fowler, A. B., Hannah More Acad- 


emy, Reisterstown, Md. 
Mrs. Margery Fulton Freeman, A. B., 675 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


4 Prof. Merton B. French, Ph. D., (Elon College), 


Box 233, Elon College, N. C. 


Prof. Robert R. Fritsch, A. M., D. D., (Muhlen- 


berg College), 2220 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 


Rev. John D. Furnas, (University of California), 


College and Bancroft, Berkeley, Cal. 


G 


nary), 258 Main St., East Northfield, Mass. 


Bev. John A. Garber, Madeira, Ohio. 
; Dean H. C. Garwood, (John B. Stetson Uni- 


versity), 219 West University Ave., Deland, 
Fla. 

Irs. Winnona M. Gay, 13 Sterling Road, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


ean Samuel S. George, S. T. D., University 


of Dubuque, Dubuque, Ia. 

rof. Herbert Gezork, Ph. D., (Andover-New- 
ton Theological School, and Wellesley College), 
144 Institution Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Prof. Felix Wilbur Gingrich, Ph. D., (Albright 
College), 1629 N. 11th, Reading, Pa. 

Prof. Nelson Glueck, Ph. D., (Hebrew Union 
College, and American School of Oriental Re- 
search, Jerusalem, Palestine), 162 Glenmary 
Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. Beatrice L. Goff, Ph. D., c/o Mr. Franklin 
Dexter, 30 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Reuben A. Goodman, A. B., D. D., (New- 
berry College), 2102 College St., Newberry, 
S:. C. 

Rev. A. W. Gordon, D. B., Sudan, Tex. 

Rev. Warner F. Gookin, D. B., P. O. Box 511, 
Oak Bluffs, Mass. 

Dean Thomas W. Graham, D. D., 
Graduate School of Theology), 
Hall, Oberlin, O. 

Pres. William Creighton Graham, Ph. D., D. D., 
(University of Manitoba), 41 Balmoral PIl., 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Prof. Frederick Clifton Grant, D. D., Th. D., 
D. S. Litt., (Union Theological Seminary), 
3041 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. J. A. Greene, S. T. M., Clark College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Homer Lamar Grice, A. M., D. D., 161 
Eighth Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Ross J. Griffeth, Ph. D., Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. Ivan Gerould Grimshaw, Ph. D., (American 
International College), 160 Wellington 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Louis J. Gross, A. B., 781 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. John M. Groton, A. M., S. T. D., (Phila- 
delphia Divinity School), 4243 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., (Centre Col- 
lege), 2141 Barringer Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. W. B. Guerrant, A. M., S. T. D., Austin 
College, Sherman, Tex. 

Prof. Manford George Gutzke, Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 


(Oberlin 


Borworth 


Harvard St., 
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Mr. Herbert F. Hahn, A. M., 319 West 80th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Frank H. Hallock, S. T. D., LL. D., Na- 
shotah House, Nashota, Wis 

Prof. Samuel L. Hamilton, D. B., New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square East, New York, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Randall B. Hamrick, D. B., West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Prof Harold F. Hanlin, A. M., School of Religion, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Prof. Georgia E. Harkness, Ph. D., Litt. D., Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Mr John Lincoln Harman, A. M., 815 First Place, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Prof. Joseph G. Haroutunian, Ph. D., (Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary), 2330 North Hal- 
sted St., Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Erdman Harris, Th. D., Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Prof. L. H Hartin, A. M., (Atlantic Union Col- 
lege), Box 89, South Lancaster, Mass. 


Prof. Raymond S. Haupert, Ph. D., Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Rey. Charles A. Hawley, Ph. D., First Presby- 
terian Church, Atchison, Kan. 

Prof. Lowell B. Hazzard, Ph. D., (Illinois Wes- 
leyan University), 1206 North Prairie Ave., 
Bloomington, III. 

Pres. Edwin J. Heath, D. D., Moravian College 
for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Prof. Martin Hegland, Ph D., (St. Olaf College), 
1114 St. Olaf Ave., Northfield, Minn. 

Prof. John D. Herr, Th. D., 111 W. Mt. Pleas- 
ant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. B. O. Herring, (Baylor University), 1800 
South Eighth St., Waco, Tex. 

Prof. Clarence Horace Hewitt, A. M., Aurora 
College, Aurora, III. 

Rev. Ralph K. Hickok, A. M., D. D., LL. D., 
Litt. D., Whytcote, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 
Prof. John Harden Hicks, Ph. D., (Southern 
Methodist University), 3548 McFarlin Blvd., 

Dallas, Tex. 

Pres. T. Ross Hicks, Th. M., D. D., (Wesley 
College), 3024 University Ave., University Sta., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

Mr. D. Edmond Hiebert, Hillsboro, Kan. 

Prof. John G. Hill, Ph. D., D. D., (University 
of Southern California), 3600 Fairway Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. Cecil E. Hinshaw, Th. M., Friends Univer- 
sity, Wichita, Kan. 

Mr. James B. Hodgson, Coe College, 
Rapids, Ia. 

Dean R. W. Hoffman, A. M., Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Prof. Harland E. Hogue, D. B., (Scripps Col- 
lege), 860 Columbia St., Claremont Cal. 

Rev. Norman A. Holmes, (Straight College), 
2307 Bienville Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Prof. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Th. D., D. D., 
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The Best Possible World 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


weak and slavish. The nature of love, the 
conditions of its attainment, and its alliance 
with reason, should have taught us the les- 
son of the cross, that love is an ideal higher, 
harder, costlier, more heroic than the ideal 
of Superman. We shall have the best pos- 


sible world, the world of reasonable love, 
as soon as we are willing to pay the price 
of justice, sacrifice, and co-operation. Love 
alone can conquer the strife of men, as love 
alone can conquer the strife of reason be- 
tween its theoretical and its practical inter- 
ests. Logos and Agape, reason and love, 
one and indivisible, are the constitutional 
law of the best possible world. 
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